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Present Practice and Regulations Pertaining 
to Pavement Openings 


By Arthur H. Blanchard 


Consulting Highway Engineer, New York City 


AVEMENT openings are primarily 
due to the installation, extension and 
repair of such subsurface structures 

as sewers, street railway track accessories, 
pneumatic tubes for mail services, subways, 
and pipes for water, steam, gas, telephone, 
telegraph and electric light wires. The 
magnitude of the pavement opening prob- 
lem is readily appreciated when it is noted 
that in one year the city of Boston issued 
15,696 permits covering a total combined 
length of openings of 1,014,807 feet, or 
ahout 193 miles. 

The present unsatisfactory status of 
pavement openings in many municipalities 
of the United States is due to one or more 
of the following contributing causes: (1) 
lack of centralized administration; (2) in- 
adequate supervision by highway depart 
ments; (3) utilization of inefficient organi- 
zations and methods for backfilling trenches, 
making temporary surface repairs, and final 
replacement of artificial foundations and 
pavements. 

Administration and Organization 

Present practice in administration and 
organization governing pavement openings 
varies from absolutely no control by a city 
official to a thoroly organized administra- 
tion, such as is found in the cities of Cin- 
cinnati and Philadelphia, for example. [n 
Cincinnati it is unlawful for any person, 
firm, corporation or city department, other 
than the Street and Sewer Repair Depart- 
ment of the Department of Public Service, 
to make openings unless a permit is ob- 


tained. Philadelphia, with its perfected o1 
ganization of experienced engineers and in 
spectors under the Permit Division of the 
Bureau of Highways, has an efficient work- 
able plan of control which is worthy of in 
vestigation and duplication 

Lack of knowledge of subsurface struc- 
tures in the majority of municipalities is 
recognized by municipal authorities. Re- 
cently endeavers have been made in several 
municipalities to remedy this condition 
lhe practice of the Borough of Brooklyn 
of New York City, Philadelphia, and Hous 
ton, Tex., are cited as examples. In Hous- 
ton all persons, firms or corporations own- 
ing pipes, etc., were required to file with the 
city, within ninety days after the passage 
of the ordinance, a map on a scale of 200 
feet to 1 inch, which showed the exact loca- 
tion, size and description of its mains, later- 
als, and other subsurface structures, and, 
furthermore, in each vear within fifteen 
days after January 1 a corrected map ot 
set of maps must be filed. 

In many cities it has become the prac 
tice to post notices on highways to be paved 
or repaved and to forward such notices to 
all property owners residing on streets to 
be improved and to persons, corporations 
and city departments which control subsur- 
face structures on such streets. As an ex- 
ample of such notices, that issued by the 
city of Baltimore is herewith quoted 

“You are hereby notified that the street 
bounding this property is to be paved witl 
improved pavement and that the work will 
ommence shortly after six weeks subsequent 
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to the date of this notice. All necessary un 
derground mstruction for installing or re 
pairing gas, water, electric and other subsur 
face structures must be done before the strect 
is paved. No permits to cut trenches or t 
disturb the pavement will be issued. Notice t 
the aly ve effect has been given by public id 


vertising 

The ordinance of the city of Cincinnati 
states that no permits will be granted with- 
ina period of three years after the con 
struction of pavements except on account 
of eme rgencies 


Permits and Payments for Reconstruction 


Practically all municipalities with over 
50,000 inhabitants require some form of 
jn rmit of a person or a corporation desir- 
ing to make an opening in a pavement. In 
many cases, however, the securing of a pet 
mit is a mere formality, as in the case of 
one municipality of 250,000 inhabitants 
whose ordinance only requires for the per- 
uit a payment of $2 and notice in writing 
to the Commissioner of Public Works that 
an opening is to be made. On the other 
hand, several municipalities require com- 
pliance with definite and adequate regula- 
tions. As an example, the following ex- 
cerpts from the ordinances of Pittsburgh 
are mentioned: the application for a permit 
must contain a complete detailed descrip- 
tion covering location, size of openings, na- 
ture of substructures, etc.; a bond of $500 
for one opening and $2,000 for an in- 
definite number of openings must be filed: a 
deposit to cover the cost of repaving must 
be made. 

The amount of deposit required with a 
permit varies to a remarkable degree. Some 
municipalities have adopted a logical basis 
of charging the cost of repaving plus a 
certain percentage for inspection and other 
overhead charges. In the case of the city 
of Seattle, where all repairs, after the 
trench is opened, are made by department 
men under the direction of the Superinten- 
dent of Streets, a deposit is required based 
on the following rates: $2.50 for each cubic 
vard of earth filling, $5 for the first square 
vard of pavement, $3 per square vard for 
each additional square yard broken up: 
upon the basis of a signed statement by the 
Superintendent of Streets, the City Treas 
urer pays back the unexpended part of de 
posit, retaining 10 per cent of the actual 
cost for overhead charges: a utility com- 
pany may, however, deposit $500 for the 
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cost of repairing street openings and for 
renewing them as required. 

It should be noted that many cities have 
adopted a schedule of rates for repaving 
dependent upon the kind of artificial foun- 
dztion, type of pavement, and the yardage 
if opening. For example, Schenectady, 
\N. Y., makes the following charges for arti- 
ficial foundations and pavements: asphalt, 
brick or granite block, $10 for the first 
square yard and $3 for each yard there- 
after: for macadam, $3 for the first yard 
and $1 for each yard thereafter. 

In this connection it has been recom- 
mended, in the case of Richmond, Va., that 
the ultimate cost of installation of lateral 
connections by public utility companies 
would be materially reduced if all lateral 
connections, the usefulness of which could 
he predicted, were made prior to the time 
when the street was paved or just before a 
street was repaved. 


Backfilling, Artificial Foundations and 
Repaving 

Great variation is found in the practice 
of American municipalities with reference 
to making repairs of openings by city de- 
partments, contractors, or public utility 
companies. In some cases all repaving 
work is done by the permittee. In Albany, 
for example, public service corporations 
open, backfill and repave; while in other in- 
stances backfilling and repaving is done un- 
der the direction of the Commissioner of 
Public Works. Many municipalities allow 
the permittee to open and backfill, artificial 
foundations and pavements being con- 
structed by city departments. In a few in- 
stances, as in the case of Seattle, the city 
does all the work with experienced men, the 
result being that openings are repaired in 
an efficient manner and very little trouble 
results thereafter. It is well to note that 
the public utility companies of Seattle ap- 
preciate having the work done by expe- 
rienced employes of the municipality, thus 
relieving them of responsibility in connec- 
tion with repairs. 

Inefficient control and methods of back- 
filling are the cause of a very large per- 
centage of the troubles arising from pave- 
ment openings. Even with the accumulated 
knowledge and experience now at hand, 
many municipalities to-day allow backfilling 
to be made by the inefficient method of 
merely shoveling in as much material as the 
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trench will hold. Advanced methods of 
backfilling are, however, in use in many 
municipalities, where it is required that all 
material excavated, except rock, shall be 
placed in the excavation, theroly tamped in 
layers of from 3 to 6 inches, or flushed if 
the materials and other conditions are suit- 
able for this method of compaction. 

Houston, Tex., goes a step further and 
requires that trenches under pavements 
shall be refilled with well-rammed gravel, 
broken stone, or brickbats, or refilled with 
tamped earth and covered with a reinforced 
concrete (1:2:4) slab which must project 
12 inches on each side of the trench and 
have a depth of 10% inches for a 2-foot 
opening, increasing to 15 inches for a 6-foot 
opening. 

Ottawa requires the construction, in ad- 
dition to the regular foundation, of a rein- 
forced cement-concrete sub-foundation, 4 
inches in thickness, which extends back 4 
inches on each side of the trench. 

In several municipalities it is required 
that the cement-concrete foundation shall 
be cut back for 6 inches on all sides of the 
opening and be replaced by new cement- 
concrete, thus forming a slab to bridge over 
the trench. 


Conclusions 
Based on observations of practice in many 
municipalities thruout America and Europe, 
the following conclusions are submitted as 
applicable to general conditions found in 
municipalities thruout the United States. 


ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANIZATION 

Pavement openings should be absolutely 
under the control of the chief of the bureau 
of highways, all persons, corporations and 
other city departments being required to 
secure permits from the highway depart- 
ment prior to’ making openings in pave- 
ments, except where emergency conditions 
require such openings to be made in the 
interests of public health and welfare. 

Notices should be advertised, posted and 
sent to all interested parties, giving ample 
warning in cases where streets are to be 
paved and containing the provision that 
charges to the permittee will cover cost of 
backfilling, but not of artificial foundations 
and pavements. The practice of not allow- 
ing pavement openings to be made within a 
certain period after the pavement is laid 
is believed not to be in the interest of pub- 
lic progress and is unnecessary if the notice 
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advocated is given and efficient methods 
of control, backfilling and repaving are 
adopted. 

Plans cf subsurface structures on all 
streets should be compiled and permits 
should be granted only after accurate and 
detailed information has been filed pertain- 
ing to all details of substructures in connec- 
tion with the given pavement opening. 

Deposits should be required covering cost 
of backfilling, reconstructing artificial foun- 
dations and repaving, which should be based 
on a schedule of rates dependent upon the 
character of backfilling, type of artificial 
foundation, kind of pavement and yardage 
of the several items. An adequate percent- 
age should be added to the cost of the above 
items to cover supervision and other over- 
head charges. 

After a permit has been granted, excava 
tion should be made by the permittee, and 
backfilling and repaving done under the 
supervision of engineers of the highway de- 
partment and by a flying squadron of expe- 
rienced men in the employ of the depart- 
ment. 


BACKFILLING AND ARTIFICIAL FOUNDA 
TIONS 

All material excavated, except rock, 
should be replaced in the trench and, in the 
process of backfilling, the material shoulda 
be thoroly compacted by hand or mechan- 
ical tampers or with the aid of water 
used sparingly, dependent upon the char- 
acter of soil and kind of pipes. The wise 
saying of an old road foreman, that two 
tampers are required for every shoveler in 
order to secure satisfactory compaction, 
should be borne in mind in organizing the 
flying squadron of experienced laborers. 

Except in the case of water-bound gravel 
and broken stone roads, cement-concrete 
foundations over trenches should be con- 
structed and such foundations should ex- 
tend 6 inches beyond each side of the 
trench and have a depth of not less than 8 
inches. If the methods outlined above are 
adopted, it is not necessary to postpone re- 
paving, provided climatic conditions are 
satisfactory for such. work. 

If temporary repaving is, for any reason, 
necessary, it is recommended that the back- 
filling, as above outlined, be carried to the 
elevation of the top of the artificial foun- 
dation and that such materials as small 
stone blocks, paving bricks laid flat, asphalt 
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block seconds, or hot or cold bituminous 
conerete, should be used for a temporary 


wearing course. 


REPAVIN 


In the process of repaving it 1s recom- 
mended that the old pavement be cut back 
2 inches on each side of the new cement 


concrete foundation. The adoption of this 


. nut 
plan will eliminate planes of weakness and 
will ensure the practicability of making an 


efficient bond with the old pavement. 
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SIDEWALKS 

lhe ground beneath sidewalks in munici- 
palities should be kept clear of vaults and 
other accessories of buildings. The space 
under sidewalks should be reserved for the 
possible future installation of pipe systems 
which would relieve present congestion of 
subsurface structures in the carriageway 
and reduce the number of openings made in 
pavements. 


I s Ne The foregoing article is from : 

er presented at a meeting of the Citizens’ Street 

ific Committee of Greater New York, held at th 
leat 


\utomobile ©] f America on January 24, 1917 








The notable competition for the prize of 
{500 offered by the Marquis of Aberdeen for 
a scheme for the reconstruction and improve 
ment of Dublin has been adjudicated upon by 
the three judges: Prof. Patrick Geddes, of 
Edinburgh; Mr. C. J. MacCarthy, F. R. I. A. 1, 
city architect of Dublin; and Dr. John Nolen, 
landscape architect, of Cambridge, Mass. The 
prize has been awarded to Prof. Patrick Aber- 
crombie, of Liverpool University, Mr. Sydney 
A. Kelly, F. S. I, and Mr. Arthur J. Kelly, 
surveyors of Liverpool, the inner area of 
whose design is reproduced above. Honorable 
mention was made also of the designs sub- 


ing Plan in the Dublin Competition 
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mitted by Messrs. Kaye, Parry and Ross, of 
Dublin; by Mr. Frank A. Cushing Smith, of 
Urbana, IIl.; by Messrs. Ashbee & Chettle, of 
London; and by Messrs. Bogle, Panthon, Bur- 
roughs and Newbold, of Dublin and Liverpool. 
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PLAN OF THE GRANT PARK IMPROVEMENT, CHICAGO 


The Beginning of the Lake Front 
Improvement in Chicago 


By Edward H. Bennett 


Consulting Architect, Chicago Plan Commission 


66 ROBABLY nowhere in the world,” 
P says a Chicago newspaper, “is 
there a more interesting combina- 
tion of business and art than is now to be 
found at the foot of Monroe Street, flanked 
on the northwest by the University Club 
house and on the southwest by the Monroe 
Building continuing thru the park and over 
the viaduct spanning the Illinois Central.” 
This architectural park work extends on 
either side of Monroe Street south to Jack- 
son Boulevard and north to Randolph 
Street, and, altho awaiting the finishing 
touches to lamps and planting, is now all 
in execution. This work is being done un- 
der the auspices of the South Park Commis- 
sioners, of which John Barton Payne is the 
President, and is schemed and executed 
under the supervision of John F. Foster, 
Superintendent. The important considera- 
tion in this whole project is that the park 
lies opposite the most concentrated business 
center in the country; and in spite of the 
fact that it fronts on the lake, it is a down- 
town park and calls for a treatment in ac- 
cordance with its location. It is a frontis- 
piece to the city. ; 
To appreciate the work done one must un- 
derstand the plan of which it is a part. 
The composition is symmetrically arranged 


on each side of Congress Street, which is 
the central line of the downtown district 
and of the public water-front in this section, 
in accordance with the Chicago city plan. 
Balancing also on this line will be the pro- 
posed pier at Sixteenth Street, and the mu- 
nicipal commercial and recreation pier al- 
ready built at Indiana Street on the north, 
approximately two miles apart. Together 
they will frame the inner basin extending 
the length of Grant Park itself, which will 
be protected by a breakwater to be rebuilt 
on more beautiful lines. 

The work on the general plan is held up 
pending a bond issue affecting the develop- 
ment of the whole water-front south to 
Jackson Park and also because some major 
matters in the plan are still under consid- 
eration. A brief description of the features 
already incorporated may, however, prove 
of interest. 

At the north end of the boulevard strip 
is a colonnade 100 feet across with columns 
24 feet high, circling a pool, in the center 
of which a tall jet, perhaps 40 feet high, 
plays. From lions’ heads along the base of 
the colonnade water flows, while between 
the heads smaller jets are cast up. For the 
sake of variety, these sources are not turned 
on all at once, except on special occasions. 
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playfields, tennis courts and lawns contain- 
ing trees fill in the intervening spaces. 

The other plan is designed to conform 
more to the ideas of those who do not wish 
the athletic purposes of the tract to be so 
prominent. It lays out a 11'%4-acre athletic 
field on the north, a stadium with a seating 
capacity of 50,000 people to the south, and 
gives the center of the lake front to a 
terraced concourse for those not inclined 
to sports. This will appeal to many peo- 
ple. The center of Grant Park is oppo- 
site Congress Street. The plan would cut 
thru a broad street, bridging it across the 
railroad, and expanding the boulevard into 
a large plaza back almost to the tracks. 
Opportunity is afforded here for sculpture. 
In the broad spaces following this impos- 
ing entrance to the lake park on the other 
side of the tracks are other spaces for 
sculpture, and then the concourse is laid 
out almost square and is approached thru 
wooded spaces. Three levels are planned, 
leading down to the lake and giving a 
fine broad view of it such as cannot be 
gotten anywhere on the present front. 
l'rees surrounding the concourse on either 
side give natural openings for large pieces 
of statuary, where the figures of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln would fit in most appro- 
priately; the latter is already designed and 
executed by St. Gaudens. The final level 
takes one down close to the water’s edge 
with vision unobstructed. The dimensions 
are 900 feet in length by 500 feet in width. 

For the major part of the 6,000 feet of 
lake front, concrete steps are to be built 
down to the water and seats placed along a 
good share of this distance. On either side 
of the concourse the plan calls for an ave- 
nue of trees along the lake, with a drive 
running its full length. This drive should 
run directly to the center pavilion of the 
field museum now being built on the filled 
land south of Twelfth Street and fronting 
north to the park. 
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The treatment of the stadium calls forth 
an interesting problem, because the stadium 
must be constructed down instead cf up, 
and the extent to which it can go down is 
limited by the lake level. The necessity of 
going down is forced by the provision 
against buildings in the lake front park. 
By taking the large perimeter enclosing 
10 3/5 acres, and cutting down 20 feet, it is 
estimated that about 27,000 permanent seats 
may be provided, and a capacity of 50,000 
seats for temporary purposes. The perma- 
nent seats will be built around the west and 
south sides, to avoid the afternoon sun. The 
size of the stadium is about 1,200 by 450 
feet. 

\ gradual slope in the boulevard will be 
cut thru, several running down to the lake 
with a gentle grade. 

Provision is made for a number of small 
playfields, and parking space for automo- 
biles will also be set aside. At the north 
the south ends of the lake shore will be 
facilities for boat houses. The drawings 
also show a fill-in at the north end of the 
park extending a short distance into the 
lake, and wooded, so as to cut off the park 
from the commercial enterprises between it 
and the municipal pier. At the south a 
similar park development in front of the 
field museum is projected. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the sec- 
tion of park running along Michigan Ave- 
nue which has already been executed is de- 
signed with a view to establishing a key for 
the whole of the work. A restraint is im- 
posed on its treatment in order not only that 
it may not lead to extravagant expenditures 
but also that the climax of the composition 
of Grant Park as a whole may he reached 
at the central feature where it naturally 
belongs. It is hoped that this area may 
ultimately he developed in such a way that 
its highest form of usefulness mav_ be 
achieved and that it may be carried out in 
the spirit of harmony with the great oppor- 
tunity here afforded. 
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Courtesy of Department of Water Supply, Gas and Electricity, New York 
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A New Method of Garbage Reduction’ 


By Gustave R. Tuska 


N the disposal of the garbage of large 
municipalities, two principal methods 
are used: first, disposal in high tem 

perature destructor furnaces, and, second, 
disposal by reduction processes, in the 
course of which there are recovered from 
the garbage grease and low-grade ammo- 
niates, both of which materials are of con- 
siderable commercial value. It is in the 
methods of reduction for the handling of 
garbage that the greatest improvements 
have been made in the last few years. For- 
merly, where successful reduction processes 
were used, they were only of two types 
one, by which the garbage was mechanically 
dried in hot air furnaces, the grease then 
extracted by means of a chemical solvent 
and the material then redried so as to pro 
duce a commercial product; the other, by 
which the garbage was digested, pressed 
and mechanically dried, the grease being 
extracted partly by pressing and partly by 
degreasing with chemical solvents. 

These -processes have been in use in all 
large American cities where reduction of 
garbage has been followed, and in almost 
every case strong objections have been 
raised to the operation of such plants on 
account of the nuisances created by the 
gases produced in the destruction of the 
garbage and discharged in the drying pro- 
cesses. 


A New Reduction Process 


To obviate these objections a new reduc- 
tion process has lately been evolved, the 
operation of which is as follows: 

The raw garbage is placed in a closed 
tank, which is sealed air-tight. This tank 
or reducer is constructed with jacketed 
walls and jacketed bottom. Into these 
jackets the steam which is used in the re- 
duction of the garbage is delivered, the 
jackets being so designed that it is impos- 
sible, under proper operation, for the steam 
to enter the tank or to come in contact with 
the garbage. In the interior of the tank 


* From a paper on “Recent Developments in th: 
Design of Municipal Waste Disposal Plants,”’ read at 
a recent meeting of Section D—— Engineering of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science 


Consulting Engineer 


there is an agitating «device operated 


power trom the exterior When the proper 


charge of garbage has heen put into the 
reducer and the covers placed thereon, the 
tanks are sealed and the solvent is p unped 
into the reducer and steam admitted to the 
jacketed walls. The heat from the steam 


which is transmitted to the garbage through 
the walls of the reducer causes the evap 

ration of the solvent and the water in the 
garbage. 

Garbage is usually composed of over 75 
per cent, by weight, of water The steam 
heat vaporizes the solvent and the water 
from the garbage, and these mixed vapor 
are drawn off from the reducer to the con 
denser. The economy in this method of 
evaporation lies in the fact that water is 
vaporized at a lower. temperature when 
evaporated with a solvent having a low 
boiling point than when evaporated without 
such solvent. 

lhe mixed vapors of the solvent and the 
water while in the condenser are there 
condensed into a liqui | state, and the water 
and the solvent together are conveved to a 
closed tank. Owing to the solvent being of 
lighter specific gravity than the water, the 
solvent and the water are separated by 
gravity, the solvent rising to the top, from 
where it is drawn back to the storage tanks, 
from which it is pumped back to the re- 
ducers and used over and over again. The 
condensed water, which has been largely 
diluted owing to the jet condensers used, 
is discharged into sewers or waterways 

When the garbage has been thoroly dried 
by this method, the solvent is pumped 
into the reducer and dissolves the grease. 
The solvent with the grease is drawn off 
into a closed tank or evaporator, where it is 
heated by steam pipes, the steam being kepr 
separated from the grease. The solvent 
therein is vaporized and carried to a cot- 
denser, where it is again liquefied. It is 
then carried to the storage tanks to be use‘ 
again. 

\fter the grease has been extracted from 
the garbage in the reducer, the garbage is 
further dried by means of the steam in the 
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AT LOS ANGELES 

ed upon the operation of the system. 

nt, therefore, that it is the 
nancial interest of the owner of the plant 

to see that the plant is properly operated. 
Furtherm« 


° 4 


It is evict to 


ire, under this system the gar- 
age is at no time brought into contact with 
the atmosphere, from the time of its orig- 
nal into the reducer until, after 
ver twelve hours of cooking, it is finally 


iscl 


entrance 


iarged therefrom as finished products, 
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dried, sterile and practically odorless. 
These finished products are grease and the 
tankage above referred to. 

Why the Process is Odorless 

The process is one of straight dehydra- 
tion, and from the time that the material 
is at the boiling point no further chemical 
action in the material takes place. No 
process of “digestion” occurs, and there- 
fore the odors and gases incidental to such 
a process are not created. Only the vol- 
ume of gas contained in the raw material 
is driven out, and only the essential oils of 
an extremely volatile nature are carried 
over in the current of steam and solvent 
vapor evolved. That little or no conver- 
sion takes place in the operation is shown 
by the fact that in the dehydrated material 
obtained at the end of the operation there 
exists practically the same amount of un- 
converted starchy bodies as existed in the 
garbage at the time of its entrance into the 
reducer. 

The water condensed contains all the 
gases evolved and has when fresh a slight 
odor of the mixed essential oils. Some 
traces of alcohol are detected in the ef- 
fluent, and a very small quantity of fixed 
oils is carried over. Any ammonia evolved, 
it it has escaped the acid in the garbage, is 
neutralized by acid carried over in the 
vapor. Whatever albuminoid ammonia ex- 
ists in the effluent is carried over by me- 
chanical entrainment as dust particles dur- 
ing the steaming out of the solvent. 

The effluent from this process consists 
of almost pure water, this water being the 
condensed moisture drawn from the reducer 
while the garbage is being treated and from 
which the solvent has been extracted as 
completely as possible. The effluent is 
cold, gives forth no steam or vapor and is 
practically odorless, and as a result can 
have no undesirable effects when run into 
a large body of water. 

The only other possible source of odor 
during the entire reducing operation would 
be from the odor contained in the air and 
gases mechanically included in the green 
garbage prior to its entrance into the re- 
ducer. These gases, plus the air in the 
reducer itself at the time of filling, are 
driven out by the first rush of solvent vapor. 
The entire volume of such gases is so small 
that no objectionable condition can be cre- 
ated by their discharge. 

As regards any odor from the tankage— 
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When this material is taken out from the 
reducer, it is in a dry condition and quite 
warm, and when it is first exposed to the 
atmosphere there is momentarily a slight 
odor of dried material best described as a 
smell of stale gingerbread, due to the essen- 
tial oils rising from the material when hot. 
No gases are generated, and this odor lasts 
only during the period of emptving the re- 
ducer and is not offensive nor perceptible 
outside the building. 

In the operation of garbage treatment by 
this process there is no period of gas gen- 
eration and no large volumes of decompo- 
sition and combustion gases given off as in 
digestion and drying. There is, therefore, 
no necessity for condensing, washing or 
trapping odors or gases. 

\ further improvement has also been 
made in the solvent employed in the de- 
greasing process. Heretofore, gasoline has 
been used for this purpose, but it has been 
proved that a more economical operation 
and the elimination of the danger of explo- 
sions are obtained by the use of a kerosene 
distillate, obtained by the treatment of or- 
dinary kerosene in a vacuum still 


The Cost and the Advantages 

The cost of a plant operating on the 
above system is from 25 to 50 per cent more 
expensive than one on the digestor system. 
The cost of operation per ton of garbage by 
this system is also considerably higher than 
by the digestor system; the labor cost is 
about the same, but the cost of fuel and sol- 
vent is considerably greater. 

As against this increased cost, there are 
superior sanitary advantages and a consid- 
erably greater value of recovered products. 
By the use of this process a larger grease 
recovery is obtained also a more valuable 
tankage. Where the digestor system is em- 
ployed, the potash contained in the vege- 
table fiber, being soluble. is lost in the dis- 
charged water. With this process it re- 
mains in the tankage, amounting to over 1 
per cent by weight in the dried product. 

Furthermore, with the digestor system 
the largest portion of the water contained in 
the garbage is removed by pressing. This 
water, discharged from the presses, carries 
8 per cent of solids by weight and is the 
most valuable for fertilizer purposes, as it 
contains all the ammonia and potash, which 
is water-soluble. All such material is re- 
covered by this process. 
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he most sanitary manner. 
The barges in which the garbage will 
transported will be so constructed that 
water drained from the garbage in 
unsit will be collected in a special closed 
nk located at one end of the barge. On 
rrival of the barge at the plant, these 
nks will be automatically emptied by at- 
ching a steam connection thereto and by 
ins of the steam pressure blowing the 
vater to tanks on shore, the steam 
ng so as to disinfect the tanks. 
hile in transit, the barges will be covered 
specially treated waterproof covers, so 
ttached as to prevent the discharge of any 
the garbage from the barges. 
\ canvas apron will extend from the 
rge to the dock to prevent any of the gar- 
ive from falling into the water during the 
loading of the barge. This apron is so 
gned that it will automatically move 
h the barge when the latter is moved 
ong the bulkhead to bring the various 
rtions of the load under the hoist. 
\ll conveyors in the plant handling raw 
rhage are of the closed type, to minimize 
the discharge of gases into the atmosphere 
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lhird—That the maintenance of service 
ipes must of necessity be an obligation of the 
utility company because they are owned by the 
utility and the obligation is upon the utility to 
maintain its property in the public streets. 


Fourth.—That all of the precederts and 
practice in this matter, particularly the prece- 
dents of municipally owned utilities, have been 

the past along the line of transferring to 
the utility company (whether privately or mu- 
nicipally owned) the title to this kind of prop- 
erty and of exacting from the consumer a 
donation equivalent to his unearned increment. 
and that any change in this practice is revolu- 
tionary and undesirable. 


Fifth—The proposition for a change has 
arisen largely thru the inability of valuers to 
properly reason out the status of such con- 
tributions. Thus it is believed that in valuing 
properties where services are in the hands of 
the utility company and contributions have 
been made, it is entirely proper to list up such 
services as part of the plant of the utility com- 
pany and estimate the amount of contribution 
which would be made under the present con- 
dition with a property being rebuilt and de- 
duct these from the cost of the company’s 
property before reasoning out its value. 
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How Much Playground Space Does a City Need? 


By Rowland Haynes 


Secretary of the Committee on Recreation of the Board of Estimate and Apportionment 
New York City 


HI amount of playground — spac 
needed for the children of any citi 
neighborhood seems frequently to be 


determized by a contest between a grouy rk w 

of neighborhood people with civic interest door sit 

who are convinced that the neighborhoo 

needs a great deal more playground spac made on this 

but are not sure how much, and a group of _ tirely changing 

city officials, anxious to do the right thing tral plot capabk 

whose ideas as to the amount of space not over 60 s1 

needed are hazy but who feel in a general children of 

way that because a neighborhood has a_ Investigation of th 

park a number of blocks away, no further away showed that hile it ¢ 

provision is necessary. bout 27 per cent 
Recently | heard a man, who had more the neighb 

honesty than acquaintanceship with play- two or thre 


ground conditions in a given neighborhood, not be looked upon as 
say that there was no need of further pro- even of the older children of th 

















STREET PLAY UNDER LEADERSHIP, IN A NEW YORK STREET 


From 25 to 40 per cent of the area of every city neighborhood is taken 
importance in the play life of city childre: 
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es been mentioned as the minimum for 
rge metropolitan city, but this standard 
ukes no consideration of the different ages 
children and the different amounts of 
vhich the different sorts of games 
likely to use the playground for 

require Others have hazarded_ the 
hat there should be an acre for every 
sand children, or a little over 43 square 
r child, but have not indicated 
icre 1S required when neighbor 
conditions are such that a thousand 


1 ill be using the ground only 











SOME NEW 


f 


YORK 


problem 


I 


other w can we tell how different neigh- 
horhoods compare in urgenc of need 
Only by having such a standard can we 
know whether a city is using a policy which 
S getting it any nearer its goal of adequate 
provision or not; because the mere provid 
ng of large spaces, if they are not properly 
distributed never solve the problem 


\ itl 
stan 
Valu | 


certain imp< 


ard of 


0 
4 


Suggest have been made as to 
st of these suggestions, 
they have be« have left out 
rtant factors. Thus the stand- 

square feet per child has some- 








CITY BACK YARDS 


as lack of space. Back yards such as these intensify 
und problem 


about three hours a week for six months 
in the year, while its average use may not 
be by more than two hundred children at a 
time. Others have drawn circles with quar- 
ter-mile or half-mile radii around play- 
grounds and assumed that the children 
within the circles are cared for while the 
children outside are not, regardless of the 
umber of children living within or without 
the circles, the size of the playground serv- 
ing the circle, or the amount of home or 
vacant lot space inside or outside the se- 
lected areas. 
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Factors of a Standard game. Hence the 
ln determining an accurate standard { team has to be fixed © ES CaaS 

< judging how much playground space is rr Tons pace team games like 

quired, the following factors should be cot oasEet bal y EGG re Spat 

sidered ee eee on 2 

ines if ( Ca ( 
_ 1. Age of the Children efore ten vears ot age 
noepaiiny cl ; 
On this depends the use which will be ground spac 

made of the playground. It is possible to ; 

handle more children per acre when the 2. 0156 | the Plot 

children are under ten years of age that The Police Departm 

after. Little children will use swings, sand City reports that there are r 

boxes, teeters, and similar devices, which if backyard space e part of Ma 
° 
< 
j 
og 
4 














\ VACANT-LOT PLAYGROUND, TEMPORARILY LOANED T¢ SUPPLEMENT 
PERMANENT PUBLIC PLAYGRO 5 


rightly placed need not occupy much spac¢ the most crowded part of th 

[he games of children up to ten years of Yet as they stand these go acres at 

age are frequently group games, but are paratively little us¢ ce they ar ke 

not real team games. In a group game, 1p into tiny plots and cubby holes of 

such as prisoner's base, a number of chil vhat less than a thousand square feet each 
dren are playing together, but there is not lo get any real play for a group of chil 
much differentiation between what the va- dren of a dozen or twenty or more, a larger 
rious children are trying to do in the gam e plot than this is necessary 


In a team game all the acts of individual 
children are subordinated to the success of . 

the team. There is genuine specializatio1 \nybody who casually observes neighbor- 
In this specialization and subordination con hoods in New York City will be convinced 
sists much of the education from the team of the need of more playground space, and 


3 Distribution of Pli ts 

















44 Pil 


yet New York lr dy 


owns enough play- 


eround Space tot ike care ot at le ist two or! 
three times as many children as are now 
sing the playgrounds or could be reason- 
ably expected to use the playgrounds. Iwo 
icres of ground, split up into four parts and 
listributed in the crowded districts, would 
do many times more good for small chil 
lren than the ume two acres in the out- 
kirts of the citv, twe 


lve miles away trom 
ikdren are lhe reason why 


outskirts is, of 


where the 


on the 


Space 


the citv has the | 


that the 


plots in the thickly 


course, « pens Oot cnoukn smaller 
St ttled districts would be 
cnorlmous. 

In this regard, New York is facing the 
playground work that 
Much has been 


time in 


same situation in its 
n its school work 
Ne W York 
schools. | heard 
tendent of 
that his many 
seats as they had children, which he averred 
New York had not. If he had known a lit- 
tle more about the situation in New York 
he would have found that at the date of his 
New York had 
school sittings than children to use them. 
here are seats enough for all the school 
children, but they are not where the school 
lt is a problem of distribu- 


it faces 


said in about part 


once a Sapient superin- 


schools from a small city boast 


city at least had as school 


hoast City 50,000 more 


children are 


tion 
4. Number of Children Likely to Use the 
Playground at One Time 
This is sometimes called the “load” on 


the playground. Anyone familiar with rec- 
reation work knows that an efficient organ- 
izer tries to fit his playground into neigh- 
horhood conditions and to be a help to the 
home life and not a hindrance. This means 
that there will be a rising and falling tide 
of children at the playground thruout the 
Girls will have to go home to help 


get the meals. 


day. 
Boys will have to leave to 
sell papers. On certain days certain groups 
of children can come who cannot be there 
on other days. In weather the 
rest hours immediately after the evening 


summer 


meal are the times when the playgrounds 
are most needed, altho in many cities at this 


most needed time the 


playgrounds are 
closed. In judging the amount of play 


space we must consider the amount of the 
heaviest load, but administrative devices 
can sometimes be used to distribute the load. 
rom the playground standpoint, that is a 
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hig contribution of the Gary plan of organi- 
zation 


5. Density of Population Per Acre 

As has been explained, the number of 
children using a playground at any one time 
is much smaller than the number of chil- 
dren who are served by the playground. 
The number of chikiren benefited may be 
from two to six times the average daily at- 
A neighborhood may, therefore, 
be adequately provided with playground 
space even if it does not have enough to 
care for all of the children in the neigh- 
borhood at any one time. The density of 
population of the neighborhood surround- 
ing the playground gives a fair index of 
one of the factors determining this; where 
the density is high, the amount of home and 
vacant lot space is low, and conversely. 


tendance. 


6. Range and Density of Population 

l'rom studies made in Detroit three or 
four years ago, | became convinced that 
where the density of population exceeded 
35 or 40 to the acre, 80 per cent of the chil- 
dren would be playing away from home 
when out of doors, either because the space 
Was cut up into too small plots around their 
houses or because the total amount of space 
around their homes was too small—that is, 
because either of scantiness in amount or 
faultiness in distribution. Further study, 
however, has shown that another factor— 
namely, density range—must be considered. 
Thus in Detroit an average density of popu- 
lation of 37.5 per acre meant very small 
areas around homes, because these homes 
were in most cases small single family 
houses built on a 25-foot lot. Certain dis- 
tricts in New York are much more densely 
populated, but the people are so much more 
closely grouped that there are wide areas 
of vacant lots temporarily available. This 
is true in districts which are now building 
up with the so-called “two-family semi- 
detached houses.” With this method of 
construction there may be ten families to 
100 front feet, while on the single-family 
house method of construction there will be 
only four families to 100 front feet. The 
result of the two-family semi-detached con- 
struction is that the density of population 
over a given 100 acres may be high, but 
there may be large vacant lots which tem- 
porarily reduce the need of providing pub- 
lic play space for immediate use. So far 
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the only measure of density range which | ter ehborhe \g i} 
have to suggest is one of percentag« hus bor] 100 acres 

district of 100 acres which has an aver- e densi { atio 
ig¢ density of population of 37.5 per e densi ve oft 10¢ r ‘ 
ind a density range of 331% per cent listrict where there would be 
be a district where the population of five- re plots with over 100 to th 
acre plots would vary from 25 to 50 per her five-acre plots with Of 
acre. This would be a fairly evenly dis- Ch l be a ( . 
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¥ 
York where the density of population is 4 
85 to the acre and the density range about 
per cent “4 
his shows that in this neighborhood the 
at present has space enough by th 
resent method of use to care for 21 pet 
cent of the need; that by using its present ” 
space to capacity it can care for 27 per cent 
of the need; and that by the use of a pri 
posed additional site and present space to 
capacity, it can care for 40 per cent of th 
need. With the use of reserved play streets 
and loaned vacant lots, it can care for 79 
per cent o1 the need. 
Studying Population Trends 
lhe above standard will help in determin ® 
Vv how much playground space is needed 
it al viven time. \nother question is 
jually important. Will a given neighbor- 
hood continue to need this amount of space , 
0 re ul if more how much more? 
hese questions are much harder to an- 
swer, as is the case of all prophecy, but in 
New York two factors are now availabl 
which give some clue to the answer to 
ER HUNDRED OF CHILD POPULATION 
Under 11 Yrs. 11 to 15 Yrs 
. acre ye) 4 
. -mile 14 
pe acre 50 400 
‘ f largest 
ke 4 3 
e of § a 1,200 
th est questions The state census statistics 
are taken block by block. Thus it is pos 
sible in connection with the Federal census, 
which is taken in alternate five-year pe s 
Ur 11 Years 11 to 15 Years Tota 
se 3 350 8.00 
é 76 1.38 
1.68 1.94 3.62 
912 1,62 
sent 4 2.438 6,378 
n re ~ 
er cf 84 72 ) 
sp ised t ' 
1.240 912 2,152 
Space s¢ t - 
41 2,438 5,848 i 
er cent 73 72 13 
gr +. ucres 4 46 69 
ling pr sed ‘ 
acres g 1,22 2.0 
{ pace are 
Lory 1,70 1,464 3,164 
present space 
al ics 2,950 1,868 4,818 
present space 
per cent 63 55 fu 


iverage cared for pro ra year, 


Does not include re 
rary expedient 39 per cent more 


school and park properties 


e as a temp 
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S he state census and which | h ore 
K¢ on groups ol blocks, to ngure out 1 Irking | 
given neighborhood what has been tl hich shall finally 1 
pulation trend for the last | has done tl 
enty years. This gives an indicatio1 the work t 
hat the population trend is likely to | e Districts. refe 
econd place, here in New Y« th t 
the recommendations of the | . é 
( Building Districts, recent hes 
the Board of Estimate and Ay Q eeds 
which indicate which district x é 
facturing districts, wh Ci é 
vhich reserved tor es Ist t 
ses ] ec no ' 
| Ss ec I Iromas l ¢ h er¢ ( 
hood in Ne York where a ques t 
al t th ise Of a give lot S 
gt purpose t s te d th é 
lati trend for the last fiftec } . 
1 that the plot was in the ci ( 
1 ( locks sho ¢ ( 
growtl tior Re fe 
ps of the ¢ iSS101 n B 
cts 1 ted that the section « 
he lot was reserved iS a resid ( 
jacent to a manufacturing secti ( soing 
9 i i tat degree ot cert 1 I ) ( 
vground would continue to b eed s ol 
In the last few vears New York City ha \\ 
cle a very genuine udvance 1 its pla 
yround program In the last three years ( th 
has doubled the number of its park play \\ t 
rounds and introduced supervision in the on ) cilit 
irk playgrounds 1! two of the boroughs the ore ( hiitee 
vhich before that time had no supervision vorking ) 
| has take n measures in the last three Veal en | i¢ 
for the increased use of part of the facili t ion for the hi 
nt of time of this group is ea 


ties which it owns, thru the emplovme 
the duplicate school plan and the reserva- lhe above paragt 


tion of streets for play during certain hours or g 


of the day. 
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Civic Work of Educational Institutions 


a 


City Planning Instruction in Urban 
Schools and Colleges 


By Frank Backus Williams 
Of the New York Bar 











he public, quasi-public and private 

{ - | ‘ j gnize the importance ol each 

: % hase of these many problems; we 

me Ee ind thought and money and 

ie is . ice to the planning and construc- 

a dividual ports and_ railroads, 

parks and houses. We know 

rpose and usefulness of all these 
ihe ctors in city life is to make the 

- ae (eet ti healthy, prosperous, intelligent and 
once be give but we are just beginning to 
importance demat the fact that this result is ob- 
But the i ed only by the proper relation and bal 
rerowd i hese many elements in community 
ranch o t t harmony among them, in the 
é mah exK ( efficiency of the common city of 

} lhe vhich each is but a part. This balance, this 

t] ects ¢ loes not come of itself, by chanc« 
rie P result only of careful, intelligent 
is students ‘ ‘ City planning, in theory and practice, is 
hes vail das ee , ld; its renascence, especially in English- 
verse instruction of ; iking countries, is new. Slowly at first, 
struct it now more and more rapidly, it is win- 


The Fundamental Importance of 
City Planning 


ing recognition. The first city planning 
commission in the United States was ap- 


oimted im Hartford. Conn.. in 1907 ; there 
re now in this country nearly a hundred 


In the life of the modern city tl such commissions. The first act professedly 
ort or city planning 1s 1 in dealing with city planning in England in a 
he city ha dual nature; it is a ( broad way was the Town Planning Act of 

business and a social enterpris Both as 1909, and already there are several similar 
isiness and as a social undertaking it acts in Canada. The number of city plan- 


Is vast and compl x On the business sick 

there are the industries, great and s1 

the business, foreign and local. wholesal 
retail; and the instruments of busine 

the city’s ports, railroads, business streets 

irehouses and stores. On the social sid 


there is the task of housing the citizens 


ning reports is now considerable, the num- 
her of hooks on the subject few; and they 
ire out of date before the first edition is 
half sold. For the sake of the art of city 
jlanning, it is time that the institutions of 
learning in this country undertake the task 
f formulating the science of city plan- 


feeding them, furnishing them with their ning \lready, to a small extent, they 
many necessities, comforts and amuse have begun to do so, but as yet citv planning 
ments; and the instruments for these tasks. instruction in this country is fragmentary 


the streets, the systems of public utility. the 


ind intermittent. 
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Where and How Shall City Planning 
Be Taught 


In city planning education the ut 
stitutions of learning have pe« 
In the urban college, an unus 
proportion, in the urban high sch 


1] 
i 


tically all of the students, are 


future voters Che city looks 

ind colleges and should look at the 
ore than it does—for the 

nd solution of its problet s and the 
if its trained employes and « 

city depends upon its institutior 
ing to prepare its tuture citi 
intelligent accomplishment or the 
luties And the facilities of 1 


stitution for instruction In t] 1S 

exce ptional. City officials at el é 
ore suitable pe rhaps thar 

for instructors and lecturers 


re at hand; city planning work 


is in sight; city planning proble: 
study and examples of success 
in their solution, are on every si 


this the urban educator recognizes t | 


can he find or make a place 
tion to his curriculum ? 

\s a student of city planni 
seemed to me that this can readil 
and can best be done in hig! s( 
undergraduate work, by the met 
relation. City planning instruct 
here be given aS a part of inst! 
many of the various subjects 
curriculum. For instance, cit 
in reality a vital part of th 
every country. What story of 
fire of London is complete with« 
of Wren’s plan for the rebuil 
burnt area, its necessity, a1 


London from its failure? H 

sible to understand the England of t 
day and be ignorant of Ebenezer How 
and the garden city movement or of th 
Town Planning Act of 1909? What ac- 
count of the reign of the th 

adequate that does not give H 

activities, tell of the plan of P 

and after his time, and of cit 

France as contrasted with planning 

land and Germany? In no other 
believe, can the genius of the Eng! 
French and the German nations 
tues and at f¢ cts. he shown and 
more clearly than in their 


causes, successes and failures Vhe 
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ic the community in which it is situates 
] nt of r tion there should be, each year, or 
the hig s and t let ime phase of the general subject, at least 

é nd prot . il cle riments ot ,o popular lectures, open to all depart 

lleges that it is t difficult { { ents of the university and to the public 
‘ { Le cracy, if it is to survive in th 
ici truggle for existence, must, in its own way, 
linate I ri its own methods, be as successful 
| | | Ineient aS autocracy. Of all th 
- esirable the eraduate de oblems which we in this country have 
university wl een called upon to solve, municipal gov 

e. stric { ent has been that in which we hav: 
‘ee ece the least success. Surely here is a task 

lere ther dl ly hich, 3 ll its fullness, the urban univer 
‘ n cit lan c ne s fitted to undertake. and in which it 

equate ar et ae , destined to be of great aid in the attain 

( | 2 success 
Xe 
City Work of the Woodcraft League 
By Agnes Miller 

the formal orga tion of the Woo hundred forest trees, one hundred wild 
‘ League h headg te ers, sixty wild birds, twenty furry-foots 
West Twe h Stree Ni dozen turtles, snakes, etc., are found in 
nteresting departure | York City, while ever the same, over- 
de along the line endering ava ead, are the stars’): (2) the museums and 
city OVS and girls the : vantages 1 braries 2 tow! woodcraft tor eXam 
itdoor hit his ideal, which for the p e, the signs and blazes of a city, at least 


few vears has been so vigorously pu vhich may be found by the initiated 


c schoo thorities, boards of It] long Broadway; totems, or symbols, such 
] , 1 2 
d we e org ect ( e-marks, two or three hundred of 
etus fri \ raft League thi lich are “of daily use in any big city” 
fact that Ernest my Set h en language, as used, for instance, by the 
rganizat s de | oliceman, who employs at least fif 
s time to en wins teen signs daily The value of observing, 
g the s of Woo ft | nd girls nderstanding and appreciating these things 
| e been f ty cl daily life is emphasized. There is a spe- 
et ents, and Christ d Hel ial section of “Fire—Servant or Master ?” 
boom 1] ] sencts 11 ‘ it] j issj 
SOK Ss, as well as ( ials, to ; n cooperation with Fire Commissioner 
rreciate the possibi s of door li \damson’s educational campaign, and one 
t < 7 » eg ic ‘ ‘ 1 . . : . 
e ¢ tselt ¢ on “Hiking” contains original and interest- 
ve secretat of the Le : ; far hrief 1; : 
s ng suggestions tor briet expeditions in 
| agcu las issued vo anualis. one 11 _ . 
e leag e | ' inuals town as well as out of it. Good health and 
ovs and one for girls, containing ; : . , 
1 , 1 “y good citizenship for the city dweller are 
plete program tor the use of groups 


nd under Mr. Seton’s 


direction one special 


That this program of character-develop- 
ectio is devoted t City Woodcraft idiien oe or characte . I 1 
e activiies mentioned many of whic ent thru recreation has been made practic- 


re it nstant use by members of city ble for the children of the city is shown 
groups, are planned along entirely original i" the fact that on January 12 a grand coun- 
lines. Three separate fields for woodcraft cil of Woodcraft boys and girls of New 
in the city are pointed out: (1) the parks York and Brooklyn was held in the Wash- 


eT 


front No less that ington Irving High School, where about 
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A LESSON IN WOODCRAFT AT THE HEADQUARTERS OF THE LEAGUE 
Ernest Thompson Seton, chief of the Woodcraft League, is teaching some members of the | 
f Woodcraft girls how the Woodcraft bird box 1 ‘ The birds shown in t pictur 
New York parks. The girl ear the Leag f leeves 


four hundred boys and girls were present tivities are des 


4 Ig Tie » 
ith leaders of their groups i ave ing people the selves 
demonstrations of various forms of Wood f them are, moreover, to be att 
cralt ictivities. These included, beside tno expense or tor a ver il 
some of those mentioned above lancing program thus provides an outlet 
dramatics, vyames and athletics \ll of otten pent up o1 misdirected 

these are also suggested in large numbers quarters of citv e1 


by the Woodcraft program, which is sp¢ democracy of activity for ricl 
cially characterized by the fact that all its like 





A Course in City Planning at Cornell University 


lhe ( olleg« ( f Architecture of Cornell torical introduction follo ed | 
University has instituted a course of lec the principal problems of ci 
tures in city planning given twice veek. melv: tax problems, sanitatior 
his course is general in character, de-  plavgrounds, _ traffic nd trat 
signed not as definite professional instruc rkets, housing, building restric 
tion for any special class of students, but the citv beautiful 
as a broad survey that may furnisl sul [here are fourteen lectures 
stantial background for further study and nd they will be given by some 
research. It is equally valuable to the social eminent men on the respective 
worker, the engineer, the architect a1 he | In addition, several mx 
landscape irchitect been asked 

The general scheme provides fo h ctures 

| 








A Page of Questions for Classroom Use 


Amertcan C1 





Municipal Government- Its gee va beats ateoted by 
lpg Thrift Bond Corporatior la 
Organization t h a plan probably confer on the 
Centralize the municipalities issuing bonds? 


11 . ; ‘ f -. 


not ery Prac ) Municipal Departments—Their Work 
t Openings. What are the main 
iking openings in pavements‘ 


ent What { t iny such openings are made an 

, trat Boston What are three main 

t f tl xcessive openings of pavements 

youl tral { tw ities which have a thoroly or 

nistration of all pavement open 

t W) . t! the main features of control and 

suggested by Professor Blanch 

it ert t \ e notices of coming street open 

ntv. ' lai { sirabl When an opening is made by 

t has beet { , ; ers I rporation, which should pay for 

' Vhat are the advant I | repaving—the city or the person or 
! 7-202 oration, and at whose expense? In this 


describe some of the practices in 


Municipal Finance e in American cities. What principles 


( \ gat ld guide the granting of sub-sidewalk 
: val cc} leges (pp. 227-230. ) 
| Vhat are the reasons wl tif { Vi Playgrounds Does the amount 
ge bonds What ar ng-tert f playground space in a city indicate the 
| Short-term bonds What pri | mount of portunity for recreation and play 
| ' ipalitv in d ' n tl net t is pt ling? Why is it necessary to have 
} standard of measurement in distributing 
stice to the cit round space over the city? Show the de 
1} | ts of ¢] standard of “30 square feet per 
' to the t hild f n acre for every thousand chil 
Cl What t i tur ” et Discuss the important factors to 
| { \ 1 in planning for playgrounds 
tts and New Jers« \ the questi f 1 k irds be used to increase thx 
: t length of mu t tional rat t of available playground space? Show 
' han local one What ntag | the standard resulting from a considera 
result from the re latior { nicl { f the above factors may be concretely 
: national ager 278 lied Why is it necessary to supplement 
' ’ Fond he standard by a population trend? Describe 
What a tl I fer et the ethod of determining the population 
! rial method and the sinking fund method — trend. (pp. 241-247.) hg 
; | f redeeming municit Expl ' Street Cleaning Departments. Why is a 
letail the main features of t prevailit 1 for street cleaners an aid to efficient 
tices in the issuance le of serial ministration? Describe the organization and 
i} sinking fund bonds nties and t ethods of the street cleaning school in New 
; For what class of investors are long-ter York City pp. 273-274.) 
Af nking tund bonds bette ited tha hort 
| ssnamayg. SR sey wean me at a ea cee Public Safety 
| to the sinking fund method of red , res and Fire Losses About how many 
| ith respect to s t f nt res ur annually in the United States? 
| | se of administrati tf the debt \W\ t r cent of these fires are attributed to 
| f the s : il difficulties and d ' trictly preventable causes? To partly pre 
| f nducting sinking funds How do thes entable causes? What are the main kinds of 
: iMculties fect the e = fF the nd ses classed as strictly preventable ? What 
Compare the securitv afforded ler the ser the percentage of strictly preventable fires in 
hod that afforded m the sinking f r state Of partly preventable fires? Of 
Which of the tv ethods is better res of unknown causes? Compare the per 
) +] 1 Ceient ’ entages to those of other states. What is the 
nd wl 76-278 nection between rubbish and fire? Be- 
Vf is \t hat tween lightning rods and fire? Discuss each 
nt is the price per bond usually set 1 f the main causes and show how it may be 
) | NUNC litie s? How does this operate against prevented. What principles of citizenship are 
. the small inve stor WI re the pri idlated by those who are careless about fire 
ers of municipal bonds? Describe fully ¢ revention? (pp. 295-299.) 
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Planning the Distribution of the Water Supply 
of a Small Town 


By M’Kean Maffitt 
Superintendent Water and Sewers, Florence, S. ¢ 
AVING determined the nfcessary 
supply, storage and filtration of th 
new water system, it becomes nece 
sary to take up the distribution of the sup 
ply. The term “distribution” covers all th: 
operations of the plant from the filtered 
clear, water reservoir up to the point wher 
the water is delivered to the consumer 


The Method of Distribution 


Distribution of supply is one of tw 


Li 
i} 





lai ’ 

kinds, gravity or pumping; in rare casi 

hoth gravity and pumping are resorte ( 

Where the topography is suitable a purel ‘ 

gravity supply can often be developed that tl res¢ ‘ 

will need neither purification nor pumping he city 

_In cases of this kind, there are but fe 

points as to capacity of supply and d r the side of 

tribution to be considered. However 1 borings sh | ‘ e ft i 

most cases it is necessary either to purif condition of the und ) 

or to pump the water, or both. In som think that because 

cases there is a combination of direct pump s the hills. There 

ing to reservoir and gravity distributi tratum that I] 

from the reservoir to the consumer Phes to carry the additior 

conditions favor the most economical rat: it by the erecti 

of pumping, provided the reservoir can lx Or leaks may deve 

made of sufficient size to accommodate all vill so saturate th ler] 

variations in demand, and is high enou they will become 

to give sufficient pressure for all fire and load. Thess 

domestic purposes inreasonable ‘ ‘ 
Where the reservoir site is of the abov ‘rave on nd 

nature, the pumps can be designed for a any case, the desig 

nearly constant speed and for a constant should be such that 

head, and neither will materially chang« trolled as a pumping 

except as there are changes in the water If the topog 

level in the reservoir, and these chang eravit system, 

will be seasonal rather than daily or weekly pumping stem Know he 

Pumps designed for such conditions can he quantity of water 

operated at a much more economical load oses. design th 

than can pumps that are designed to operate two or more units for the « 

part of the time at one speed and head and = mum demand at not 

part of the time at another speed and head. load. Then one unit 

Such conditions will be ideal from an oper nesti nsumption 

ating point of view, and the only objection fire und tl the 

to them is that there may be a rather high reserve for large fi 

capital charge for the installation. Thi In ca 

should be carefully watched to be sure that — riods, both units ¢ | rated 


what is saved at one place is not lost at iderable overload f ich emer 
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Under no conditions depend on single units 
in any part « f the svste 


1] ; . ' 
sible to install duplicates or more 


Selecting the Pumps 


The selection of type or desig! I pumps 
5s so depende T ‘ iti ct dit S 
ind power s l it : ‘ t 
enti here tl ere « 
rect-ac c ‘ . 
ca belt-driv« fuga : 
ste electrical < 
s its advantages di S g 
] A ‘ J ‘ 
d power su govern selec 
ivy in gene be s ] 
tvm pistol 1 SIOW Sper nie 
troke ( l he the 1ect sought he 
et re fic? tre ‘ 9 
; EF ows ] centrifug 
high spec d is possibl 
nstant he scl ‘) the esit ( 
conditions | ore ( S¢ tor 
ereat friction he ccentuates 
CTOs n cast here ens to he the least 
ent the - re? ] hea 
| ‘ ‘ ves ‘ ‘ , 
ere O yr Ove . ‘] 
1} hows ( set ] ‘ 
ges the val 
he three of ‘ 
( cent! st ent nd ‘ 
ci | Stion eng! ( val kk 
litior gpove ‘ ect tt t ‘ 
1 ™ ( plat { Whe ct il h of] 1 
hard to get, w eas ible oil rate. t ‘ 
iy be great addy ge dopting an « 
engine main drive and electric subdrives 
thruout the plant Where there are large, 
ell-regulated central stations giving first 


class ser ice at reasol il le rates, there may 
ral station current 


1 


r¢ rood, 


he advantage in cent 


l aX 


Where coal is cheap and deliveries ; 


then steam may le th 
ver to he had 


cheapest and the he st 


I} inv case ther« sf ‘ re ik mown or 
; . : 
reserve service (entral station current 
19 . 9 ° 
Wi require steam or ol cngine reserve 


Oil engines will have to be in duplicate, and 
steam will have to have duplicate equip- 
ment. With regular central station service 
there is the great danger of allowing the 
reserve plant to get in bad shape, especially 
in the smaller cities. This should neve 
he countenanced, and to be sure that there 
is a reserve plant ready at all times the 


CAN CITY 


steam plant should be run at least one week 
in every month. No operating engineer 
can lay by a steam or oil engine plant for 
thirty, sixty or ninety days and be sure that 
it will operate successfully at a moment’s 
notice, and that is all the notice that one 
gets from central station service, even if 
that mucl The writer is of the opinior 
that with properly designed boiler settings. 
ines and auxiliaries and with coal at 
over $4 per ton, there is small chance 
for the central station to carry the load 
it its commercial rates. If current costs 
ess than one cent per K. W. H., there may 
reason for trving the central station 
current 

There are the usual charges against 
whatever power adopted, such as interest, 
depreciation, operating repairs, replacement 
costs nd general operation expense In 
steam-driven pumps there are the items of 
ilves, packings, lubricating oils, slippage. 
water hammer, attention, etc., that must 
not be overlooked. In centrifugal pumps 


items of valves, packings and lubricat 
ing oils can generally be ignored, as they 
ire very small. Slippage also is a negligibl 
quantity unless the water is gritty or acid 

the excessive speed causes severe ero 
sion of working parts. Each class of pump 
must bear its own load, and where there 


re necessary auxiliaries for any of th 


main units the operation and upkeep of 
these must be charged to the main unit in 
figuring the cost per 1,000 gallons pumped. 


The Layout of the Mains 


The layout of the mains for the distribu 
tion of the water is governed mostly by the 
congestion of the buildings and the general 
direction of expansion, tho the distances 
thru which the mains have to be laid is an 
important factor. There have been so 
many cases where water plants have had to 
replace all small mains at great cost before 
the material in the lines had begun to dete- 
riorate to any extent that it seems hardly 
necessary to call attention to this point, tho 
the failure to provide against it in many 
cases may be caused by not giving it suf- 
ficient thought in the beginning. From the 
operator's point of view, mains can hardly 
be too large, whereas in general practice 
they are very seldom large enough for or 
dinary purposes. The difference in first cost 
is so little that there is no reason why 
they should he restricted in size. The fol 
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lowing table arranged by the writer for best practice is to so lay out the hydrants 
comparison purposes, when pipe and other that there will be une hydrant within a pre 
supplies were normal, may throw a little determined distance of any building that 
light on the subject to be protected. The writer believes in 
Size Main Cost Unit Cost Unit cating hydrants at least every 300 Teet 
— ee ( — — ill streets, and closer in the congested 
f ( 3 tricts. In congested districts where thet 
" a : er re great fire risks, hvadt ints should he 
I #0) 4 lf over 100 feet apart and located on alterna 
lhe table shows that where a 4-inch mai sides of the street. This will allow for or 
is run at a cost of 40 cents a foot the unit entire sidewalk to be blocked by 
capacity is only one, whereas by doubling buildings, and still have a hvdrant ¢ 
the cost per foot the unit capacity is quad feet on the other side of the street 
rupled and the cost per unit of capacity is In normal times the cost of a good h 
cut in half. drant and branch line valve set up is not 
\s far as the writer knows, there is no over $s0 and the hvdrant is good 
method or formula by which the proper siz least twenty years, but with prope 
of main can be figured, and it is general tion it will last as long as the mains la 
practice to use the best judgment of the lire hose cost trom So cents to SI.10 pet 
engineer or the superintendent to suggest foot and lasts about five vears where 
proper sizes. This is entirely wrong; th ery much use is made of it, and 
sizes should be governed by the uses to tionately less where it is used reg 
which they are to be put. Cut the city into So the location of hydrants at closely spac 
districts, segregate each district. calculat intervals will eliminate almost all long 
the maximum capacity demanded for eacl f fire hose and will materially reduce tl 
and lay the mains of sufficient size to car fire department's expense for fire hose, t 
for that demand. See that each district ha nothing of being able to get the 
feeders large enough to supply the demand enefit of the hydrant pressure on the hos« 
then tie all the districts together in erid In case the mains carry sufficient pressut 
iron fashion, and there will be small chances for fire-fighting, the hydrants should h 
of the mains being too small. No matter 6-inch or &-inch connection to the 
if the investment is a little large at first, it nd three or four regular 2'-inch oy 
will pay in the end to have mains that ar r nozzles. Where the pressure is so 
large enough to stand the service and will that the fire department has to repump tl 
not have to be torn out in a few vears. iter, the hydrant should have not less t 
In the average residence section wher: in 8-inch connection to the main and 
the buildings are not congested to too great or three 4-inch openings or m Phese 
an extent and where there is a good grid conditions will allow the fire department 
iron lay-out of mains, the minimum size concentrate several streams on one fir 
should be 8 inches and there should be much have no very long lines of hose on 
larger feeders, or belt lines that act as them. 
feeders. If the pressure happens to be very The Eureka Fire Hose Compat has 
low and thereby calls for pumping units in published a chart showing that for 250 g 
the fire department, the minimum size lons of water per minute from one | 
should be 10 inches. A main of this size nozzle with 200 feet of hose it requires 


can generally be depended upon to furnish only 55 pounds hydrant pressure, whereas 
sufficient water in residence sections to meet with 600 feet of hose it requires 95 poune 
all demands and not to limit the use of hydrant pressure, and with 1,500 feet of 
the water by the fire department to one or hose it requires 195 pounds hydrant pré 
two hydrants when five or six are needed. sure for the same amount of water. Thi 
shows that the closer spaced hvdrants iré 

The Fire Hydrants the most advantageous as well as the mo 

lhe location of fire hydrants is a mooted economical. 

question and should receive careful con- In selecting the type of fire hydrant, fir 
sideration. The general haphazard manner cost should be the last consideration. Eas 
of locating a hydrant on each corner is like of operation, delivery capacity, accessibilit 


all the other hit-and-miss plans used. The of parts for repairs, iow liability of br 
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therefore it may be of a ch ap 


Chis is wrong, especially in view 











fact that it may lie idle for 
oe time. \fter a long time out | 
use, unless it be of the very best, it will 
give trouble when put in uss 4 
ce on any water plant should b 
the proper measuring device where 
nters the property, no matter if the sup 
be unlimited and there be no 
hance of ever using all of it 
r ld be sold for use and not for 
only way to sell it for us¢ 
Laving the Service Lines ike those that get it pay for it. The 
{ ] thie t to waste it they can waste 
iy for it just the same. With 
ete! nd with flat rates for consumers 
danger that the service fix 
k badly and put such a dra 
the s that there will be small ca 
the fighting of fires ellis says 
orifice one-sixteenth of an 
ch in diameter working under 50 pounds 
} ssure per square inch will deliver 1,180 
| llons of ater per day. So in case thers 
1.000 consumers who have no meters 
only one one-sixteenth-inch leak each, 
’ | equire 1.180.000 gallons or wate! 
for that waste ° 
i : ‘ ° 
i A Narrow Safety Margin 
. 
ri | t 
! ’ 
; e 
: 
| 





i} BRIDGE RAILING STOPS 15-FOOT PLUNGE OF AN INDIANAPOLIS STREET CAR 
ii} ar jumped a swit 1 te bridge, bounded up on the heavy iron inner railing of the 
| ridge ung there, 15 feet or more above the bed of a creek 
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Centralized Government for Counties and Cities 
By Edward W. Williams 


Secretary, Tax Association and the City and County Government Associatlon of Alameda County, Cal 


UR government commenced with a 
sparsely settled and raw continent 
and we have populated and molded 

it into a great nation. Its vast area and 
ever growing localities required that divi- 
sions or political subdivisions, such as states, 
counties and cities, be made. The crowding 
into cities has caused a change in the mode 
of living and has necessitated the taking on 
by these cities of many functions providing 
comforts and better community living 
These added comforts have been costly, yet 
we will never again do without them. In 
fact, we are clamoring for more, but the 
marked increase of the cost of government 
in our nation, state, counties and cities is 
hecoming burdensome. Expenditures have 
increased faster than population and pro- 
portionately faster than wealth or income 
rhe necessity of earning a living has been 
our one controlling force, so much so that 
the people as individuals have paid little or 
no attention to the molding of local govern- 
ments to fit the new conditions brought 
about by the change from rural settlements 
to populous urban centers. 


The Weakness of County Government 

Cities have grown up within counties, 
their governmental activities paralleling 
the activities of the county all along the 
line. Our management of cities has in 
many respects progressed, but in this re- 
gard the county has had little attention. 
It has been said that county government 
thruout the whole of the United States is 
far from satisfactory and has broken down. 
It has been called all sorts of names 
“absolutely headless,” “ramshackle,” “a 
veritable jungle’’—and its machinery ideally 
designed to resist popular control. Why 
should we expect more of it in its present 
form, when we stop to consider that it 
was handed down to us from the days of 
rural conditions, and that we still hang 
on to it, cherishing its memories like some 
old vintage, expecting it will improve with 
age? 

How long must this condition continue? 
What tis wrong? What are the remedies? 
These and similar questions must be an- 


swered \ the people after a intelligent 
study of the situation, for in the fina 
ysis the y are held re Spo! sible for gover 
mental results The remedy for a chang: 
is in their hands; for as the peop 
vill government be 

(ounty government, as conducted 
has so many inherent weaknesses it is hard 


to determine which is the most superficial ; 


+ 
vet all can agree that its increase in pet 
capita cost of operation is far outrivaling 
the percentage of increase in population 


uniformity 


We can also agree that the ver) 
] 
| 


of all county governments, irrespe ctive ¢ 
size and conditions of different counti 
and of the failure to take cognizance of the 
growing municipalities that have been built 
up within county territory, takes away the 


necessary fot 


elasticity or flexibility 


progress under proper home rule 


Duplication of Work 

Originally, when cities were few, th 
county was the agent of the state in pet 
forming certain functions for the benefit 
of communities. It still goes on perforn 
ing many of these same functions, notwith 
standing that cities within its confines have 
established similar agencies providing in a 
more efficient manner for community living 
County government parallels that of the 
city in many activities, causing unnecessary 
duplication of work, which must be paid for 
by the citizens. 

We have the sheriff, a relic of the da 
of the Middle Ages the ereat conservat 
of the peace in those medieval times He 
is still with us, and along with him and pet 
forming the same duties we have our « 
stables. Yet within the territory where 
both of these profound officials exercise 
jurisdiction, we have. established in the 
cities a system of police and police protec 
tion far more efficient than the protect 
afforded by the elected sheriff or the cor 
stabulary. Each year as the corporate lin 
its of the cities expand, additional police 
officers are appointed, thereby relieving th 
sheriff and the constables of many duties 
but no reduction in the forces of either is 
made; on the contrary, we find, whenever 


























the poli force reased 
twent el otwiths ding tl 
Crease rial ( tie é 
lat e grants the ‘ ‘ | 
In townships comprising munici ilit 
the constables are still in evidence, drawing 
full pay If this condition is not true tl 
out the United States, it is at least 
California 

We have the count superintendent 
schools, the city superintendent of sch 
nd sometimes the district superintendent 
of schools Phe geniously 
these officials upor the communit | 
ounty superintendent visits the scl 
the city districts over which he me 
actual control (one superintendent youl 
suffice to do the work much more effici 
than it is done at present under the « 
licting and decentralizing authority We 


have the county treasurer and the city 


treasurer, both receiving public money to be 
expence | for the same 1 rpose ; the county 
tax collector and the cit tax collector Ise 
collecting money within the same terri 

the county assessor and the city assessor 
each placing separate ind different valu 


tions on the same piece of property, thess 
valuations often estimated by the “rule of 
- rent and 


ag 


thumb”; the county purchasing 


the city purchasing agent, purchasing sup 

plies the quantitic s so split that only retail 

prices can be obtained: the county clerk and 

the citv clerk, and many other duplicating 

officials. Is it not a wonder that our taxes 
, : 


are no higher than they are? 


An Extravagant Syst.m 


This dual system of government and the 


decentralizing of control is costly. Rarely 


do we find the two governments working in 
harmony. The system produces a double 
crop of politicians: we have our county 
leaders and our city bosses. Each as against 
the other may put up his sign, “Keep off 
the grass,” but they soon get together when 
the citizenship organizes to advocate 
changes that will make for efficiency and 
economy in the expenditure of the tax dol 
lar. Chere sa close bond of fellowship 
when either is attacked. The present sys 
tem of dual governments is efficiency’s most 
deadly enemy. 


Separate elections for long lists of county 


officers and for city officers confuse the 


public when election day comes around 
Success in selecting competent ind trust 
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rthy officials by the ballot is most surely 


attained by focussing public attention on 
ie possible. In electing only one set 
officials, the concentration of the public's 


attention on this lesser number will increase 

e measure of popular control and insure 

better selection; and, if we provide a sys 
tem which will centralize administrative 
functions under a single executive, respon- 

ility for inefficiency, mismanagement or 
waste is easily determined. 

(his extravagant system of government 
is maintained thruout California to-day; 
practically all of the 58 counties except 
San Francisco, which is a consolidated city 
and county, are burdened with it. True, 
ider a recent constitutional amendment, 
counties may operate under a freeholder’s 
county charter, and four counties have 
availed themselves of this opportunity— 

e., Los Angeles, San Bernardino, Butte 
nd Tehama, but this does not centralize 
overnmental functions. In each county 
there are still two governments, and while 
to some extent the conditions in the above 
counties are much better than when they 
were operating under the general law, be- 
cause many of the officers have been taken 
out of the elective list and made appointive, 
still the counties do not have complete home 
rule. The section under the constitution of 
the state which permits counties to organize 
under a freeholder’s charter nullified many 
of its good provisions by inserting the 
clause, “Provided, that the provisions of 
such charters relating to the powers and 
duties of supervisors and all other county 
officers shall be subject to and controlled by 
general law.” Thus we find that in Cali- 
fornia, even under a county charter, we 
cannot centralize control in a single head, 
nor divorce administrative functions from 
the legislative body. Consequently the 
boards of supervisors, even under a charter, 
are clothed with legislative as well as ad- 
ministrative powers: the supervisors or 
council adopt the policies, levy the tax, ap- 
propriate the money to be expended by 
themselves, and then sit in solemn approval 
upon their own acts. If we attempted to 
devise a system which would invite extrava- 
gant expenditures of public moneys, we 
could do no better than devise such a sys- 


tem 


The Citizens Are Responsible 


The ills we complain of cannot and 
should not all be charged to the officials; 


a Gata © 
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¢ they did not make the law, nor the ol We have I 1 stag 
the chance to show any ability for, or « t latory measures will not suffice t 
7 ception of, an efficient and economical for temporize and do not e the 
- of government. The machinery was mace We must stril it 
for them, and they must use it as they find | and provid complete f 
it. no matter how much duplication of ft ework for centra ng of rime 
< it causes or how much decentralization ex nistrative functions. eliminat 
ists The people themselves are at fault ting officials 
it is their problem, and when the vake What is the Remedy ? 
up and recognize it as such, the first e county and the city interes 
in its solution will have been taken ssible. must be unified under 
With the growth of cities has coms t ‘ ernment, separating the legislative fr 
of new problems; the situation i mi the administrative powers litics can 
localities has become acute The changing ave to do with the policies, but must be 
from rural to urban life needs new forms of — drivet it of administration. True, owing 
procedure All over the United states ¢ ( t the lifferent conditions in counts tl 
al organizations and bureaus of research are e prescription could not be applied t 
working and devising methods f Counties that are mostly urban would 
ducting public business on more scientif requir¢ lifferent dose from the one give 
and economical basis. heir efforts will | t tl e that are rural. nd mixed rura 
a of little avail unless the civic spirit of the ! irban counties would need another 
citizenship can be aroused to take mort Surelv a svstem can be devised where « 
than a passing interest in public matters ; lation of functions, if not of « 
Wherever bad government has existed i: county governments. mav be had in thos 
the past, the situation has been largely duc ommunities where by reason of certair 
to the people’s ignorance and lack of rural conditions city and count rover 
terest regarding governmental ffair ment will not work to the best ad tag 
Phe may have looked into the reputati Unfortunately. there is no sit ole panac 
for honesty and integrity of the ndidate for all our complaints Experience 
to be elects l, but have paid little or no at t ieht us that we cannot long continue 
tention to the candidates’ fitness or to the inder our present svstet Our 
- machinery and tools provided for thi f regard for the memor tf thos vho ¢ 
ficials and with which they must orl is our present fort t CC t rr 
This machinery is old and worn out: the should not compel us to cling t hi 
friction causes waste and lost motion Phe ifter its uselessnes uN inefliciens 
p lost motion can easily be reckoned in dol been demonstrated f e do not chang 
lars and cents and is one of the causes ur system. we shall e to retrencl 
of the increased cost of operation We retrench is simplv not t bu not t 


1 1 


must provide new and up-to-date smoot! ide. We must provide for the future 
running machinery in its place, sharpen tl ( nity can build-up and go f 
instruments of government, to the end that ’ o negative polic to fail to 
lost motion and friction may be minimiz¢ the ecessarvy things that make for the 


and we must see to it that the tools if fort and well-being of the people. Cit) 


sharp and clean. md county costs are soaring |} leaps and 
I p | 
This change will cost the taxpavers notl hound Revenues are not increasing in the 


ing in dollars and cents. On the contrat me proportion. except the t loll 

- it will save them time and money, and thx vhich comes from the nurse of the tax 
savings will be cumulative. Imagine, if iver. who is compelled to dig deeper eat 
can, a manufacturer who would turn dow1 ear into his pocket til he is well-nigh 


a proposition by which he could, with distracted 


- additional cost, cut down his running « If the city and countv governments were 
penses from 1OoO to 1S per cent ind till te busine ( 1 il ot them would he 
manufacture a better artick Yet the 1 b t long ‘ \« ‘ not, however 
payer is in the same position the ma ipt thes Vh mT needed 


facturer. He should know conditiot | ne | tn dc te ¢ slap on an extt 
he ever read to adopt new policies rl t nad our propert is liable for if ou 
methods when shown the incongruities o have no redress, you must pay 
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Conditions in Alameda County 

Mr. Mark L. Requa, President of the Tax 
Association of Alameda County, California, 
while recognizing that getting the full value 
out of every tax dollar expended is always 
in order, investigated other phases of pub 
lic business. At his suggestion a survey of 
\lameda County by the Association was 
undertaken. It was shown by the survey 
that in Alameda County and its cities there 


are 


9 Assessors —Where one would do 
11 Tax Collectors os . e bd 
10 City Clerks and County Clerks “ ws es o 
11 Treasurers ag : a “ 

» Audit ss = “ 
48 School Boards or Trustees ‘ “ os 6 
1! Tax Levying Boards e “ “ ‘ 

4 School Superintendents $ “ ‘ ‘ 


ind many other duplicating officials, all 
made necessary by the dual system of city 
and county governments. The Association 
mapped out the municipalities within the 
county, showing ten separate municipalities, 
seven of which are contiguous, with no vis 
ible dividing line. These seven municipal? 
ties have a population of 325,000 out of a 
total population of 350,000 for the county 
Each of the ten municipalities maintains a 
separate government, the county overtops 
all with its cumbersome government, and in 
many instances it overlaps and parallels 
the city government in important functions 

The annual expenditures of Alameda 
County and its cities run over $10,000,000. 
The Association estimated that under a 
proper consolidation and unification of in- 
terests a saving of at least $1,000,000 an- 
nually could be made to the taxpayers. 
Based upon its findings, an organization 
composed of citizens all over the county 
was formed. This organization is known as 
the City and County Government Associa- 
tion, and has for its president Mr. F. C 
Bradley. Its purpose is to prepare a plan 
under which the cities and the county could 
unite—centralizing authority and adminis 
trative functions—yet leave to the separate 
localities or cities some measure of local 
autonomy. 

Local pride is a necessary asset to any 
community, and we should not attempt to 
stifle it entirely. Fach one of the cities 
was reluctant to lose its identity, so the 
situation had more than the manner of con 
ducting business to provide for. 


The Proposed City and County Government 
The draft of the tentative charter pre 


pared by the executive committee of the 
\ssociation, thru its drafting committe: 
of which Prof. Thomas H. Reed, former 
professor of government in the Universit 


cf California, and now City Manager of 


San José, was the head, appears to have 
solved the question The charter provid 
for a consolidated city and county gover 
ment of Alameda County and its cities 

der a system of boroughs for the present 
municipalities. This borough system is the 
antithesis of New York’s borough plan, in 
this: the New York boroughs have admir 
istrative powers; in the Alameda plan, th 


boroughs have legislative powers only, and 
the administrative functions are performed 
by the central government. \ boroug! 


board, whose members receive a small hono 
rarium for each meeting attended, is elected 
in each borough and has clearly defin 
legislative powers independent of the co 
solidated city and county, giving 
tonomy and independence to each boroug! 
in matters of local policies and taxation for 
money to be expended within the boroughs 
but the actual administering and the « 

ing out of these policies is left with the t 

and county government. 

A city and county council or oard of 
supervisors is elected by districts irrespec 
tive of borough boundaries. This body has 
only legislative powers; all administration 


is taken from it and centralized in a 
ager, who is appointed by the council. The 
only elective officers of the city and count 
are the council, the mayor, the judges of the 
Superior Court and the district attorne 
The mayor has no administrative powers 
he is the ceremonial head of the city As 
a check on the manager, the mayor appoints 
the auditor, the civil service and efficienc 
commission, and the judges of the Munici 
pal Court. 

lhe manager has no stated ter 
other officers and emploves are appointed 
and are guaranteed tenure of office under 
civil service. The chief of police is ¢ 
officio sheriff ; the constabulary is abolish 
Treasurers’ and tax collectors’ offices are 
combined. The two other important of 
ficials, who might be considered the man- 
ager’s right and left arms, are the director 
of public welfare and the director « 


f public 
vorks. The director of public welfare has 
charge of all charities and corrections 
| 


penal institutions, parks, playgrounds 


health division. all outdoor relief und ho 


























pitals. The director of public works has 
charge of the streets, highways, roads, hat 
bor, public utilities, public buildings, etc 
lhe franchise provisions for utilities i 
clude the indeterminate franchise, under a 
sort of partnership arrangement, whereby 
the city and county receives 55 per cent of 
the net earnings of the grantes after allow 
ing a reasonable amount of interest on the 
investment The city and county has the 
right to take over the property of the fran 
chise grantee at any time upon payment of 


the purchase price to said grantee, based 


ack by the Railroad 


upon the valuation n 
Commission of the state of California 


As a whole the proposed charter estab 
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lishes for the administration of the business 
of the cities and the county a fundamental 
framework, systematically organized, under 
central control with fixed responsibility, in- 
stead of the disjointed and disorganized ar- 
rangement under which we are working at 
present, with its duplicating officials and 
ittendant overhead costs. 

\ campaign of education explaining the 
proposed plan has already started. It is 
hoped to get it to a vote of the people 
shortly. It is up to them to say whether 
they want to continue with out-of-date ma- 
chinery and dull tools, or whether they wish 
the tools sharpened and proper machinery 
installed 





Metal Fences for 


lo rid New York of the old, unsightly, 
fire-inviting, rubbish-accumulating woodet 
fence is the latest slogan the program of 
tenement reform. Convinced that the long, 
dreary rows of hideous high board fences, 
common to every tenement section in New 
York, must be eliminated in the interest of 
New York's tenement population, the Tene 
ment House Committee of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society, including Paul D 
Cravath, Robert W. de Forest, Lawson 
Purdy and Lawrence Veiller, has set out 
on an energetic campaign to help rid the 
city of the wooden fence menace. 

The appeal of tenement builders to use 
metal fences is being made on a _ purely 
business basis. A little four-page circular 
has been prepared by the Committee to 
demonstrate to builders and owners that 
the use of metal fence will not merely bene- 
fit the community, and tenement dwellers in 
particular, by adding to the light, allowing 
the air to circulate in the block, eliminating 
fire hazards and hiding places for thieves, 
and making backyards more attractive than 
the street for children to play in, but that 
it is a profitable investment of the first or- 
der. The circular quotes current prices of 
iron and wire fence suitable for tenement 
vards, and shows that these can be erected 
for but little more than the old board fence. 
When the metal fence is once erected, the 
cost of upkeep, the pamphlet points out, is 


Tenement Yards 


negligible in comparison with that of board 


fence, and the metal fence adds enough to 
the value of the property to more than com- 
pensate for the difference in initial cost. 

Which of these yards would be the more 
ittractive to prospective tenants?” the 
builder is asked. Then follow side by side 
the two pictures herewith reproduced, one 
showing a typical block of the hideous high 
board fences; and the other, yards sepa- 
rated by neat, trim metal fences, encour- 
aging the transformation of bare ground 
and open areas into grass plots, flower beds 
ind play places. 

“We are not trying to sell fence,” reads 
the circular. “We are a citizens’ commit- 
tee interested in bettering living conditions 
among working people. We ask you to 
read this pamphlet carefully and decide 
whether you will help to rid New York of 
the old, unsightly, fire-inviting, rubbish- 
accumulating wooden fence.” After point- 
ing out the disadvantages of the wooden 
fence and the corresponding good features 
of metal fences, the Committee’s appeal 
ends with the query, “When it is so inex- 
pensive to be a public benefactor, why not 
be one?” 


In an interview on the subject, Tenement 
Hfouse Commissioner John J. Murphy 
strongly commended the Tenement House 
(ommittee’s efforts to eliminate the wooden 
fence, and said: “T think the idea excellent 
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There is no doubt that the wooden fence 
tends to turn the yard into a catch-all. | 
wish the idea of providing metal fences had 

come earlier; now that it is here, I wish 
7 it all success.” 





In at least one other city, officials are 
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illow the accumulation of rubbish. and 


rubbish is a prolific cause of fire.” The D« 


partment of Public Works of the same city 
stands firmly behind the Fire Marshal, and 
states “The board fence made proper light 


ing and policing difficult, encouraged the 








BE THE MORE ATTRACTIVE TO 
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WHICH OF THESE YARDS WOULD 
PROSPECTIVE TENANTS 
: 
‘ 
§ 
J ready on the firing line of this campaign 


“I strongly believe in the entire elimination 
of high board fences,” says George \W 
I:liot, Fire Marshal of Philadelphia. “They 
are dangerous to a community in that they 


: a 
creation of nuisances and insanitary condi 
tions, and prevented the free circulation of 
elit and air 


1 rhese objectionable condi 
tions are 


discouraged by the open iron 


fe nce , 
































What a City Garden Club May Do 


By Arthur H. Helder 


Landscape Architect, Kansas City, Mo. 


IE. purpose of a city garden club 1s 
create a better understanding of 
what landscape gardening stands for 

and how it can be applied to the improve- 
ment of home grounds. The improvement 
privat vards will extend in due cou 
of time beyond the limits of the yar« 
the street, and will gradually arouse the 
entire community to a desire for higher 
deals in gardening. 

lhe art of civic gardening is not sought 

for the sake of the art itself, but rather for 
he benefit afforded the city through its ap 
plication. A city garden club should not 
endeavor to create a public sentiment and 
ask for contributions in order that some one 
person may perform a noble work to the 
glorifying of his individual interpretation 
of art; but, on the other hand, the members 
associate themselves together and commis 
sion the assistance of artist, sculptor and 
landscape gardener in the development of 
civic art, not so much because it is art as 
because it is civic \ city garden club 
should endeavor to unite three lines of 
work; its chief motive should be esthetic, its 
second educational, and its third philan- 
thropic as worked out through those who, 
with influence or money, are able to assist 
in the advancement of the club's ideal. It 
should not be the purpose of a city garden 
club to ask aid of the town, but rather by 
its efforts and accomplishments to help the 
town, 

Such a club should have within its mem 
hership a representative body willing to 
devote time, energy and influence towards 
bringing about a more definite plan for se- 
curing a harmonious result throughout the 
entire length of each thoroughfare. To 
bring the sense of art into the street, to 
make the accessories of the modern thor 
oughfare artistic, uniting utility of purpose 
with beauty of appearance, so that the eye 
as it travels along the vista of the street may 
find nothing to disturb the finer senses, but 
may discover beauty, harmony and grace— 
here is a purpose well adapted to call forth 


earnest effort. 


; 


The Mistake of Individualism 

In passing along many of our residence 
streets to-day, one’s conception of what con 
stitutes beauty and harmony is often jarred 
by pictures of so-called gardening. Such 
instances are due not so much to lack of 
good taste and judgment on the part of in- 
dividual residents as to lack of cooperation 
with neighbors to bring about a congenial 
and harmonious color scheme in shrubbery 
border, flower bed and porch box. 

The planting of the park space between 
sidewalk and curb demands more careful 
attention than is ordinarily afforded it. Too 
often we find an impromptu display of va 
rious-sized trees and shrubs planted at dif- 
ferent distances with no concern as to sym 
metry of design or appropriateness of plan- 
tation. Unless all the residents of the street 
ire willing to codperate in the planting of 
trees and shrubbery in the park spaces, it 
is better to omit this as a part of home 
gardening, and thus avoid the impression 
of unevenness and unbalance in the appear- 
ance of the street. Little consideration is 
sometimes given to the merit of the tree 
itself; there is often a predominance of the 
nore rapid-growing varieties, which always 
produce cheap effects and give an impres 
sion of thinness and temporariness. It is 
advisable that the planting of the parking 
strip, as well as the trimming and spraying 
of trees, should be done by the municipality. 

Our houses and the yards which sur- 
round them should be expressions of some- 
thing. If the house is a mansion, it should 
have the appearance of establishment and 
strength; if a cottage, the planting should 
give to it the appearance of snugness and 
comfort, and throughout the whole street 
the expression should predominate in one 
harmonious blending of workmanship with- 
out tiresome or stereotyped repetition. Each 
yard demands a landscape treatment in har- 
mony with the style of architecture of the 
house, the size and contour of the ground, 
and the situation with regard to the sur- 
rounding territory. 

The home garden, to be good, must be a 
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place where Nature can be called upon t 
lavish her workmanship not entirely at the 
dictates of the gardener, but to some extent 
at her own inclination and in her own way, 
and where the designer has given his few 
touches of cultivated cleverness. The gar 
den should be of such a character that the 
observer catches the entire effect without 
having to stop and analyze its parts. It 


should possess unity in appearance, with 
every feature thereof contributing its part 
to the homogeneous effect. 

The defect found in much of the plant 
ing of our home grounds lies not so much 
n there being too little planting as in the 
fact that the planting is meaningless. The 
promiscuous setting out of some conglom- 
erated jumble of plants, the sticking of a 
skimpy-looking bunch of shrubs or flowers 
11 some remote part of the yard or here and 
there in little holes cut out of the sod—such 
methods are as far from landscape garden- 


ing as the east is from the west. There are 
people who jab a few shrubs in the ground 
with such little understanding that they 
might as well have none; and there are 
others who, on a more pretentious scale, 
sprawl flower beds here and there over the 
lawn and then fatuously imagine they have 
a garden. Then there are other people who 
do have gardens and who love them suf- 
ficiently to nurture them, and many more 
such people are being discovered every day. 
We need not be too pessimistic. To-day 
more books on gardening are bought and 
more magazines and catalogues on trees, 
shrubs and flowers are read and pondered 
over than at any time in the past—indicating 
that people are waking up to the belief that 
real home gardening and its influence on 
the advancement of civic esthetics are worth 
while. In the guidance of private tastes lies 
the great opportunity of a city garden club. 

The Ways and the Influence of Nature 

We should not go about with a stock of 
ready-made features and effects in mind and 
strive to fit some of them into the task of 
the moment as we may. We should adapt 
our general idea to the local demands of 
Nature; we should develop the general 
scheme as artistic counsel dictates; should 
discover the special features needed, and 
search for memories of natural results 
which may teach us how to achieve our 
own, 


Plants which are odd and_ grotesque 


265 


should be used with the g1 


ereatest caution 
home grounds, for they introduce extrane 
ous and jarring effects. If a city garden 
club did no more than check the wide 
spreading popularity of this sort of plant, 


it would accomplish a worthy deed 


Loo 
often we see summer bedding plants placed 
in the middle of a lawn or close against the 
foundation of a house with a conglomera 
tion of colors that gives the fidgets to the 
artistic sense. Nature’s way of arranging 
trees, shrubs and flowers is harmonizing 
and pleasing, and members of a city garden 
club should becom apt students of thi 
great teacher. 

Civic gardening feels a higher IMipulse 


when applied to the homes of the working 
classes, and here is a great opportunity to 
show what a city garden club can do 
towards solving the problem of harmon 
izing individual efforts in order that private 
endeavor may serve the public good. Chil 
dren reared in such environments as would 
be brought about through the organized 
work of a club in the more congested resi 
dence districts will enter life’s battlefield 
with stronger minds and sturdier bodies: 
and, as their interest in the life of tree 
shrub and flower is developed, their outlook, 
pleasures and future riches are extended, 
for life’s riches are measured more by the 
number of things we love than by the num 
ber of things we possess. Civic art should 
not only provide beauty for the many, but 
should give to them the advantages and 
privileges of sharing in its work 

One of the first organized attempts at 
city gardening was in connection with the 
founding of Forest Hills Gardens, N. Y 
Large cities in the East have taken up the 
work in various ways, but more in conjunc 
tion with major municipal problems than 
as a distinct civic issue. The city of Wash 
ington, D. C., has done much to promote the 
interests of civic gardening, which hav« 
been centered in a City Garden Club in 
augurated through the efforts of Mr. David 
Fairchild, of the Department of Agricul 
ture. The Municipal Art Society of Hart 
ford, Conn., has.taken steps towards en 
couraging greater civic pride and improving 
public and private property. A Committe 
on Flowers, Vines and Area Planting has 
been organized auxiliary to the Municipal 
Art Society of New York City, and many 
other cities have joined the movement. 
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For this department the editors will welcome short articles from city, town and 

unty officials and heads of departments, on j f interest and practical value to 
thers eng ea sm miiar wor i t rapi f ns r ther «wlustratiwe material 
should a mpany the articles whenever 





onstruction took place du1ing the 
present administration and with the co- 


Srom 
MAYORS 


peration of a common council of men who 


1 


bored early and late for it. Sheboygan 








kes pride in the structure which is to 





; . 

! . wn a se the various departments of the city 

| Sheboygan’s New City Hall nian 
| SHEROYGAN, Wis Phe utiful new It was designed by Architect H. W. 
1} city hall in Sheboygan, just completed at a suemming, of Milwaukee, with W. C. 
| ! cost of $150,000, was dedicate ith appro \Veeks of this citv as associate architect. 
| 

; 




















: 
| 
NEW CITY HALL, SHEBOYGAN, WIS 
| priate ceremonies on the evening of Janu- Uhe building is 150 feet 5 inches long, 56 
: ary 27 The building was formally pre- feet 8 inches in width, and three stories in 
sented to the city by President John W. height, exclusive of the basement. It is a 
Immel, of the Immel Construction Com fireproof structure and modern in every 
} pany, of Fond du Lac, Wis. The Mavor way. The outside walls are constructed of 
| accepted it, referring to the fact that it was brick lined with hollow tile and faced with 
| the crowning effort of a united citizenship, Western Colonial brick. The trimmings on 
| and that while the details were worked out the outside of the structure are of Bedford 
ee during his administration and that of his stone. The framework is entirely of steel. 
| ‘“ predecessor, Mayor Dieckmann, still there of which there are 120 tons in the building. 
was glory enough in it for all. The entire 0. B. JOERNS, 


Mayor. 





es 
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Srom 
LCITY MANAGERS } 


Street Improvement With Ex- 
ceptional Economy 





FREDERICKSBURG, VA.—Shortly after as- 
suming the duties of his office, the City 
Manager of Fredericksburg found that im- 
mediately adjacent to the city there were 
large deposits of gravel, excellently suited 
to the purposes of street building. After 
carefully experimenting with this gravel, he 
adopted a plan of street improvement that 
has proved a great success, and by which 
the citizens of this city enjoy a large mile- 
age of clean, permanent streets. The low 
cost of these streets, together with the low 
cost of their maintenance, has enabled the 
city to construct approximately 25,000 
square yards of new streets each year out 
of current revenues, with the result that 
the city has improved all of the principal 
thorofares in a very few years, and is now 
making this same class of improvement in 
the outlying districts. 

The exceptionally low cost of these 
streets is explained in part by the fact that 
gravel and sand cost the city very little 
over and above the hauling, and that the 
average haul is approximately one mile. 
The cost of maintaining a city team with 
driver is $2.55 per day, and the cost of a 
hired team $4 per day; the cost of labor is 
$1.50 per day. No skilled labor is employed 
and all the work is under the direction of 
one foreman at $60 per month. No heavy 
grading ig included in these prices, which 
include removing an average of 8 inches of 
dirt from streets improved. 

The street to be improved is first exca- 
vated to the subgrade and all foreign mate- 
rial removed. The subgrade is then care- 
fully shaped up and rolled until it presents 
a smooth, firm surface, free from irregu- 
larities. On this subgrade is applied the 
first course, consisting of a conglomerate 
of gravel, sand and clay with a small per- 
centage of voids, and in which the percent- 
age of clay is small, being only enough to 
act as a bond between the sand and gravel. 
This course is 6 inches in thickness when 
compacted, and after being thoroly wet and 
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rolled, is opened to trafie for a few days. 
he roadway is then resurfaced, and the 
finishing course of gravel and gray top- 
soil applied. This last course acts as a 
binder, and after it is applied the roadway 
is alternately wet, rolled and dried until 
it becomes water-bound and presents a hard, 
smooth, finished surface. 

After this water-bound gravel street has 
been under traffic for approximately six 
months, the surface is thoroly washed off 
with fire hose, removing all foreign materal 
and fine particles and leaving exposed the 
clean, gravel surface. Special care is ex- 
ercised to prevent breaking the bond of the 
gravel. The success of the asphalt coat de- 
pends upon the adherence of the asphalt to 
the lightly embedded gravel. 

On this clean surface is applied, by a 
gravity heater tank, 54 of a gallon of Stand- 
ard Oil asphalt binder “A” to the square 
yard. It is essential to apply just enough 
asphalt to completely cover the surface, for 
if too much is applied the surface is apt to 
roll, forming irregularities. To this coat- 
ing of asphalt clean, sharp sand is applied 
and broomed over the surface, just so much 
of the sand being applied as the asphalt will 
take up, and the sand is kept broomed over 
the surface of the asphalt so long as it will 
adhere to it. The surface is then carefully 
rolled with a light roller and opened to 
traffic. It is important to watch the surface 
for a few days after it is opened to traffic 
and to promptly cover any places that may 
bleed. 

When finished, this coating presents a 
smooth, noiseless and dustless surface, 
which can be kept clean and sanitary and 
which has all the advantages of a sheet 
asphalt, and costs less than one-tenth as 
much, 

The city of Fredericksburg laid its first 
street of this class of material nearly four 
years ago,’on a street that has very heavy 
traffic for a town of its size, and the street 
is still in good shape and is costing less 
than one cent per yard per annum to main- 
tain. In 1914 the city laid 30,937.2 square 
yards of water-bound gravel at $0.1866 per 
yard, and applied 25,114:3 square yards of 
asphalt binder at $0.0638 per yard; in 1915 
17,712.9 square yards water-bound gravel 
at $0.1159 per yard, with 15,852.9 square 
vards asphalt binder at $0.0473 per yard; 
since July 1, 1916, 9,978.8 square yards 
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ter-bound gravel at $0.1533, with 25,593.5 

| I pnait | er at $0.0002 pet! 
S] ART ROYER 


City Manager 
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CITY CLERKS | 





Converting an Unsightly Corner 
Into a Charming Resting Place 
‘aco Atto, Cat.—The city of Palo Alto 
wns a vacant lot, 100 by 125 feet, at tl 
ntersection of two of the principal streets 
is lot, used as a corporation yard, be 
ime an offense to the good taste of a cit 
that prides itself on the beauty of its streets 
ind homes. lo remedy this evil, there was 
erected a shingled structure or fence six 


teen feet high, set back from the inner side 


walk line A trellis was built out to the 
sidewalk line, over which pink rambler 
rosebushes were trained Benches under 


the trellis afford a charming resting place, 
ind a lawn along the sidewalk adds to the 
ittractiveness. \ particularly unsightly 
corner has thus been converted into a 
eauty spot that compels the admiration of 
ll who pass FRANK KASSON, 

City Clerk 
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ctrom CITY 
FORESTERS 


A Practicable Tree Census 
Mount Vernon, N. Y.—Not the least of 
the realities of the last decade is the Shade 
[ree Commission. It has been shown be- 
ond the point of experimentation that a 
little money wisely invested in the care, 
planting and cultivation of trees will yield 
princely returns, not only in lending beauty 
to the city and comfort to the citizens, but 
an ever-increasing capital value of stock 
hand. 








While the larger cities are spending from 
$50,000 to $100,000 annually, it is surprising 
vhat a showing may be made by a small city 
for an expenditure of $5,000 or $10,000. 

But regardless of the budget available, 
greatest returns can only be obtained thru 

well-organized shade tree commission, 
managed on a thoroly efficient basis, similar 
to any other business concern. One of the 
first important steps is the compilation ofa 
“tree census’ or an inventory of the stock 
on hand. k 

Such a census will not only show the 
number, size and species of the present trees, 

















THE CO SATION YARD IN PALO ALTO 





rFRANSFORMED INTO A BEAUTY SPOT 


pen Eames 
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SHADE TREE COMMISSION, Mount VERNON, N. Y. 
STREET Wes? 2-% Street SECTION 7 DATE Sep? (7/6 | $15 1% 
| Horse- | Tolip . z 2 
Linden) chesmut| Sycam: < baad 
NS Ave San&ee |__| | Business SEES | 
s Ave } | | » 
eoace {2 | 2) } 3.) i) } 32) i | g* 1 1 
ve = 
4 Ave 1 Piatti ii ia | 3 
NE Ave | | 5 | 2 : 2 | 14¢ 4 
Nyhe | 1 3 |e | Wt al) faee a 
Are t 611 3) 2 2 2 | __|roe_ 2 
FS Saael GUE 12.9. | | 2 1 1 |i2ze 4 
t t + + t t+ 
I } } | 
| | 
1 -—_+-+-—- + + ; 
| | 
nee 
TOTAL | 1 2 | 33 13 30' 2 d/ | 2 4 |4 2 1) 1 122% 172 
NOTES :- 











CARD NO, 1 


but will give an exact idea of their condi- 
tion and also the number of trees needed to 
fill the vacant spaces. Further information 
should be collected at the same time in ac- 
cordance with the special problems in hand 

damage caused by electric wires, injury 
from horses where the trees are not pro- 
tected properly, and, in some cases, decided 


STREET RECORD 


dampness in the houses due to excessively 
With this 

difficult 
proposition to map out a successful cours: 


heavy foliage and dense shade. 
information on hand, it is not 


of procedure showing what proportion of 
money should be spent in caring for the old 
trees and on what class of work, and what 























proportion should be spent setting 
SHADE TREE COMMISSION, MounT VERNON, N. Y. 
SECTION _Mumer6 DATE Summer 1916 
Average diameter of thrifty trees of sedtion 11° 
Total number needing guards _ 43 
Number of trees to be planted 594 
NOTES :- 
2 ao ww e 4 AN AN N 4 A 3 
S po = fee 
“at tt _ , | —$———— ——+— 
= oof LNA mM N ~™ a ¢ ~ a] ~ 
z1iNaN Ww a2 ae 4 ~ 
= Nm 
= 4 + T 
| 7 
AN Oo ¢ lawn n od 
+ Sas | | ’ 
a i 4 
+ + | m= + - + + a ; 
3/3 3 AE ala| |Z] |e 34% 
| | | : ai “aia a = 
is. | Sia i sos eieidif EM Oo = 
: 3 Hl SIPS SiSisis| (4125 Slaisifi aa & 2 
bE aizizisigitigziaigiae gizigid! 45 2 = 
alae |< 6 elie isiFi<idiSisa sie (si ~RA 














CARD NO, 2.—SECTION 


LECORD 




















new trees | urther let | Sho i ( 
mined by the local co 
requirements of the city 


After considering several census methods, 


the following one was tried out by the 
Shade iree (ommiussion ol! Mount Vernor 
ind found to give satisfactory results 

very low cost The field work is don 
one man, preferably the forester, but wher: 
the work is extensive he should have 
issistance of one or two met It is in 


tant, however, that the forester have an 


ictive part in the field work, as invaluabl 
knowledge is gained in the actual proced 

of census-taking. The field work consists 
covering the entire city, block by bloc! 
noting the data on a fiel card vhicl 

i standard 5s x &-inch filing card, speci 
ruled for this purpose. Each tree is noted 
under the proper species and placed in 
own individual class—Sapling, Thrifty 

l ailing. 


The Sapling Group comprises the yo 


I ~ 


trees, approximately 5 inches in diameter 
or not over 25 feet hig] hese trees 

he considered as pote ntial value , or growing 
stock in the making, but up to these optional 
limits cannot be said to have the full value 
ot the shade trees, 

\ll trees which are rapidly failing 
Irom any cause are not expected to be 
standing four or five years hence, are noted 
in the “Failing Group,” and await only an 
opportune time within that period for r 
moval These failir @ trees are value less 
and their removal can be effected onl it 


a financial loss to the city 

\ll other trees, namely, those not included 
in the Sapling or Failing Groups, are tabu 
lated as Thrifty, and these are the healthy 
vigorous trees, which yield shade, comfort 
and beauty. This group represents the act 
ual available and profit-vielding capital and 
will grow rapidly under proper manage 
ment 

Wherever the care of the trees has not 
been municipally undertaken, the percent- 
age of trees in the Failing Class will be 
high and the percentage in the Sapling 
Class very low, but after a decade or so 
of organizing work there should be a great 
decrease in Failing Trees and a_ very 
marked improvement in the Sapling Group 


\t the same time it is very simple to note 


the number of trees needing euards cavity 


work and other special work. as well as the 
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er of new trees needed to fill the va- 


‘articular stress should be given to the 
ount of injury done by electric wires, 
ind in many cases this may be of sufficient 
mportance to warrant a separate survey to 
be followed up by the commission, insisting 
Ipon complete reparation of damage by the 
companit s responsible and absolute protec- 
on in the future. Permits and special 
rms of construction should be legally au- 
horized and rigidly insisted upon. 
taking this census where only a small 
iount of this wire information is neces 
ry, one man should average three to four 
iles day. 
\ glance at card No. 1 will show that it 
‘ontain all this information for an en 
re street up to twelve blocks in length. It 


iv be divided, for convenience of opera 


on, geographically into four, ten or twenty 
ections. This division will also be of as 

stance in distributing the budget fairly 
vell over the entire city, thereby avoiding 
sectional complaints. 

Card No. 2 is a section card giving a 
summary of the street cards of the section, 
ind similar cards may be compiled showing 
the total for the entire city. 

lable No. 1 shows at a glance the rela- 
tive general conditions in all the sections, 
and more detailed information may be had 
by running thru the cards. 





rABLE NO. 1 SHOWING GENERAL CONDI 
IONS OF ENTIRE CITY BY SECTIONS 
¥ , z 
ae ~~ 
“© = © 
ie a Z 
u > te © vs ai 2 
S : = é =¢ +. rs 
= = St Pa 
f = te, 7. om w 
839 499 12 1,464 1,803 670 
( 877 u 1,609 524 1642 
872 651 18 1,441 1,539 546 
' ll 588 44 843 1,084 133 
168 670 45 S83 442 112 
f 188 617 69 S74 704 70 
289 1,120 63 1,472 1,800 153 
5 94 972 63 1,129 594 43 
J Ss i174 3 462 1,852 121 
704 as 947 1.037 134 
Dota 3,786 6,772 566 11,124 11,379 ria 


rhe office work consists of copying the 
field cards, which are not apt to be in good 
shape for filing, and compiling one or two 
tables making all these gathered facts 
available. 


Table No. 2, for instance, shows the rela- 
tive importance of the various species and 
the conditions, whether young, thrifty or 
failing. 


eo 
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It is interesting to note that the maples 


comprise over 70 per cent of the total 


ber of trees on the streets and the oak 


varely over I per cent. While the mapk 


ire excellent city trees, 20 per cent would 


he a far better proportion, and the oaks are 


deserving of just as great consideratio1 


the maples. Other species may be note 


having undue importance, such as the poy 
lars, catalpas, cherries and willows 
forty-five species here listed will, in tl 
future, probably be cut down to a third th 
number, to. wit: (1) Oriental plane, (2 
Norway maple, (3) European linden, ( 
red oak, (5) pin oak, (6) American el 
(7) white ash, (8) ginkgo, (9) tulip, | 
sugar maple, (11) red maple, (12) blact 
maple, (13) American linden, (14 
more maple, (15) scarlet oak. 

Mount Vernon, a city of 35,000 inhabi 
ants, contains about 80 miles of publi 





From WATER 
DEPARTMENTS | 





fice for City Drinking Fountains 
ITCHBURG, MAss One of the lrinking 


fountains in use on the streets of Fitchbur 


here illustrated. The water is kept co 
11) eT by means of i lares ( I et 
hox below the fountai with coils 
of several sizes t.s s to give st ¢ 
fot considerable water ( ) tains 
at t $175 Y ich ind ha I i 
factory to the blic 
At first o1 two wert st ed t 
ost of the é the trom ¢ 
t< | ter , é | ? { ‘ " 4 ‘ 
stall Ti¢ hak | 
\ ‘ Department | ‘ the t 
r < is cha ged I 
Vith nine fountains to ic¢ ( 
cut the ice il St ( é es ' 
it up uuse for the os | 
was cut on one ot ( eT I 
fountains were fille ring the hot ' 
our team without interfering 
isual work of the department 
r the s wo vears th le rtm«¢ 
| that the team co ot han 
ork, and we have therefore contracted 
‘ ilet I t to all t a cost 


25 per 2,000-pound ton of ice for 191 
it $2 per ton for 1916. From June 28 


September 6, 293,855 pounds of ice wer: 
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RG CUTS ITS OWN ICE 








furnished. at cost of $183.66; for the Same 
period il gi6, 306,995 pounds were fur 
nished and cost $307. 


When the bubbler law was passed, we 
changed the fountains to comply with the 
law at a cost of about $10 each, not includ 
ng the bu ers 

A.W. F. BROWN 
Registrar, Water Department 


From PARK 
DEPARTMENTS 


Protecting the Grass 








lt ARG N. D.—Make a person stop to 
think a little be fore he cuts across the grass 
ind he will not cut across the grass. This 


is exactly the idea carried out in the schem« 
shown in the picture. Just to make the first 


ster 
tep 


or two very inconvenient, granite 
locks have been laid at an angle to the sur 
face of the sidewalk. Using one block 
along its greatest length and the one above 
this along its width gives enough surface 
and provides a sufficient slope for the pur- 
pose, and produces withal a pleasing ap 
pearance 

These stones are laid in sand, a very sim 
ple thing to do. From the top stone the 
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INCONVENIENT 








rO “CUT ACROSS” THE GRASS 
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grass surface slopes on one side up to the 
building and on the other down to the 
curb. It is expected that grass will tak 
hold in the cracks between the stones, thus 
doing away with rigid lines and any sug- 
gestion of formality. Where blocks cannot 
be had, concrete can be used to serve the 
same purpose and discarded stone curbing 
will also prove very acceptable material. 

C. L. MELLER, 


Superintendent of Parks 


’¢ + 


Increasing the Revenues of a 


Cemetery 

Sat Lake City, Utan.—The city ordi 
nance closing practically all the narrow 
streets running north and south in our 
cemetery, and platting them into burial lots, 
has proved a very desirable measure. It 
will operate to the benefit of both the public 
and the cemetery. 

The cemetery benefits in many ways. It 
gets an increased revenue from the sale of 
lots and by the elimination of useless road- 
ways requiring attention. Besides, the 
cemetery will present a greatly improved 
appearance following the filling in of the 
roadways and sowing them to grass. 

The public is benefited by the addition of 
many new lots in desirable locations, and lot 
owners, especially, are benefited by the op- 
portunities of buying the new lots adjoining 








their old ones, for they are thus able to 


maintain their family plots in one location 





from HIGH WAY | 
DEPARTMENTS | 


A School for Street Cleaners 
New YorkK City It is only to those who 








re unfamiliar with the administration of 

to-date departments that a school for 
street cleaning will seem an _ absurdity. 
Schools for the training of the recruits who 
have been accepted as employes in man 
municipal departments, including fire, po 


lice, health, etc., have long been established, 
and this is but a step further. The picture 


accompanying this item shows the interior 
of the main classroom of our school for 
street cleaners in New York City. In it 
are visible models of the kinds of apparatus 
which the men will later be called upon to 
use. These models supply the equipment 
used in the “laboratory work” required of 

F 
the field forces of the Street Cleaning De- 
partment and who therefore must be taught 
what to do and how to do it before he can 
be sent out to perform effective work. A 


each person who has become a member ¢ 

















Courtesy of The Edison Monthi 


MAIN CLASSROOM OF THE NEW YORK 


CITY SCHOOL FOR STREET CLEANERS 
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life-size wooden horse occupies one corner, ilso gave $25,000 in monev toward the ad 
and this is fully harnessed and unharnessed inistration buildis ¢, which is e1 
during each demonstration \ gasoline to his son. ; “ 

motor, mounted on blocks, stands next, and BER 

the men are enlightened as to many of its In Charge Tuberculosis | 
intricacies. Sections of the floor are . Raia —_— 


painted to represent the various types of Sr FII2F egies. 
pavement in the city, as well as the car rom 
tracks, slots and manholes. On these the DEPAI ) | MEN | — 


recruits are instructed in the art of wield- 
ing a broom. There are various other 








branches of training, one of which gives a Fire Prevention by Fire 
thoro drilling in departmental routine and Inspection 
etiquette. Daytona, FLa.—The encouraging results 
As an aid to the school training lessons i1 shown by the Fire Department of Dayton 
the field are given on the streets of the are attributed to the svstematic inspection 
“Model District,” in which the school is lo of new buildings in course of erecti 
cated, thus giving the men a chance to put well as the inspection of business housé 
theories into practice. This district is one ind hotels. 
embracing blocks of almost every type There has been a marked decrease in th« 
which the street cleaner has to encounter in number of fires in buildings as compared 
his work, from push-cart rows to fashion with preceding years. Moreover, no fir 
able stores. ° extended beyond the building where it origi 
J. T. FETHERSON, nated The reduction in loss has been pro 
Commissioner, Department of Street Cleaning portionately marked. as will be seen bv the 
statistics quoted below 
Grom HEALTH Proper Lose ( 
it Risk Fire and Water 
DEPARTMENTS | #0 
oo) ae , $5,000 131 
" 3006... ap 68,000 1,177 





The number of calls for aid during thes« 


A City’s Tuberculosis Sanatorium 


three years were 38, 30 ind 28 re spectively 


SEATTLE, Wasu.—Firland is the Munici- As will be evident, therefore, there has been 
pal Tuberculosis Sanatorium and it is lo- an undoubted gain in fire protection during 
cated at Richmond Highlands, about six the last few years. This gives us confidenc: 
miles north of the city of Seattle. Th in our methods 
sanatorium is part of the Tuberculosis Divi- Tae t. m1 me HW 


sion of the Health Department and is for 
treatment and care of citizens of this com 





munity who are unable to pay for sana 


Calgary Adopts Proportional 


torium care. The administration building, 


shown herewith, contains the usual offices, Representation 

with the second floor occupied as a nurses’ It is with great satisfaction that the 
home, and the hospital building is for the friends of proportional representation hail 
care of advanced cases of tuberculosis. the adoption of the system by Calgary, Can 
There are a number of cottages on the ada. \ small committee of the newly 


grounds for the care of earlier cases. We formed Proportional Representation League 
also have a children’s pavilion for the care of Calgary was influential in inducing th 


of tuberculous children and those under- city council to present the system to the 
nourished and anemic children coming from people at the civic elections held on Decem 
homes where there is tuberculosis. The ber 11, 1916. By waging an active cam 
Isolation Hospital of the city of Seattle is paign, the League-was able to put the issues 
also located at Firland. clearly before those people who were not 

Firland comprises a tract of 35 acres, familiar with the system, with the result 


given to Seattle by Mr. H. C. Henry forthe that it was adopted by a large majority, the 
erection of a tuberculosis sanatorium. He vote being 2,840 to 1,374. 
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[he articles appearing in this new department from month to month are _pre- 
pared by the New York Bureau of Municipal Research. The following subjects will 


be covered during 1917: 


The Problem of Additional Sources of City Revenue 

Aids to Efficient Buying 

[he City Budget as a Basis for Administration 

How to Save Five Million Dollars a Year by Merely Changing Some Tax Dates 
An Efficient Bureau of Water Revenues 

Auditing and Accounting Control of License Revenues 

Assessing for Local Improvements 

Serial Bonds versus Sinking Fund Bonds . 
Recording and Paying Claims 

Stores’ Accounts and Storekeeping 

Payrolls—Preparation, Certification, Audit and Payment 
Unit and Job Costs a Necessity for Good Administration 


Serial Bonds Versus Sinking Fund Bonds | 


By Richard M. Chapman 


Hk growing favor with which seria oot the mark. This is inevitably conse- 
are beit sidered as é quent upon the uneven amounts and periods 
¢ better solution of the problen n which the funds lie uninvested and at best 
of redemption than does the more venerabl eld only bank interest on idle deposits 
expedient known as  sinki fund bonds Sinking funds conducted upon scientific . 
stimulates inquiry into the cause of rinciples and taking advantage of all es- 
growing popularity his scheme for pr hlished mathematical laws of annuities 
viding funds to discharge a loan at maturit ind er invariably weetnd very close m 
is eosentially simpler than the scheme at iding the required amount. They are 
: : ; never exact, however, and only by the exer 
tending the gradual accumulation of Sink e ‘ 
3 aii ig , cise of extreme care and watchfulness by 
ng fund. Under the serial plan the annual ; ; 
, _ ' experts in such matters can a close approxi- 
installments provided by taxation are de 
‘ : ; mation be secured. Moreover, there are 
oted at once to the retirement of a pre ' . 2.8 
Salles aig d eing constantly uncovered in the revision 
determined portion of the loat Under the . . 
; : of public accounting methods and proce- 
sinking fund plan the amount of the annual , 
; —" 2 " dure sinking fund schemes conducted so 
installment paid into the sinking fund, the 1] : : 1 
x nh } irrationally and with such disregard of 
exactions and limitations attending its in- . . 
sens de mathematical rudiments as to lose all value 
vestment and the realization of its income "a on 
ae? ind significance. They are merely spas- 
necessarily involve calculations and admin . . , -" 
aee , modic and wild guesses at the requirements ’ 
istration of a very precise order. : *.8 
: and reflect no coérdinate provision what- 
ever 


Difficulties in Conducting Sinking Funds 


Even when the greatest care is exercised experienced in the planning and operating 
in the conduct of sinking funds, the best of sinking funds. such means of retiring 
measures that can be followed either fall loans are still held in high favor. This 


short of meeting the requirements or over- method is mandatory by statute in some 


By those accountants who are skilled and 
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states, and in certain localities and under 
certain conditions no other wavy is per- 
mitted. 


The Redemption of Serial Bonds 


Experience in some of the states where 
the practice of issuing serial bonds has been 
tried has given reason for believing that 
the element which above all others makes 
a bond attractive is security. The feature 
which contributes in the largest degree to 
its security is such means for its redemp- 
tion as are obviously most practical and 
least likely to disappointment at the eleventh 
hour. In every large and wealthy commun 
ity such an event as a default in retiring a 
matured loan seems too remote to contem- 
plate. In small and relatively weak com 
f 


munities, however, the administration « 
their debt service often occasions doubts 
and misgivings which seriously affect their 
credit. They can then borrow to meet their 
growing needs only at prohibitive or exor- 
bitant rates. 

Serial bonds may be issued in a manner 
providing (in lieu of sinking funds) for the 
annual retirement of a stated amount of 
principal without identifying by number 
which particular bonds are to be surren- 
dered. The bonds to be paid off may be 
selected either by lot or by inviting bids and 
accepting such as are offered at the lowest 
premium. The first plan is something in the 
nature of a gamble, as a class of investors 
will be prone to take a sporting chance at 
a long-term bond that may not be called and 
pay a higher premium therefor than for a 
bond having fewer and a known number of 
years to run. The prevailing practice in 
issuing serial bonds by counties and cities 
is to issue only relatively short-term bonds, 
rarely exceeding twenty years, and to pro- 
vide for the retirement of a fixed proportion 
annually by the maturing and surrender of 
definite bonds identified by registration 
numbers. Thus a series may consist of 
twenty bonds of a twenty years’ loan, rang- 
ing from one to twenty vears to run, one 
bond redeemable each year during the term 
of the loan. Only full series or multiples 
thereof are sold at the outset to dealers or 
large investors at a uniform price or pre- 
mium. These can again be sold to small 
investors according to the length of time 
for which they wish to invest at prices gov- 
erned by the law of supply and demand in 
each instance. 
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lor long-term or fifty-year bonds which 
are sought by estates wishing to avoid the 
necessity of the frequent reinvestment of 
funds consequent upon the maturity of thei 
investment securities, the sinking fund bone 
is still a favorite. 


Sales of Bonds 


lhe question of bond Ludgets or the bot 


1 


rowing program attaches equally to both 
sinking fund and serial bonds. A loan may 
be for the total contemplated expenditur: 
for a public work and may be marked by 
the simultaneous sale of the entire issue, o1 
it may consist of a series of sales taking 
place at predetermined periods, calculated 
to provide the funds when, and not befor« 

they are required for expenditure. In small 
communities, or where it is contemplated 
that the work will be performed within a 
comparatively brief time, one sale of the 
entire issue authorized is the rule. In large 
communities where the work is more or less 
continuous or necessarily protracted over a 
long period of time, not only will the neces 
sary funds be realized from a succession of 
sales of one authorized loan, but there may 
ilso be a series of authorizations relating to 
he same subject of outlay as new plans are 
made or extensions of the original plan de 

velop. 

Where sinking funds are operated, the 
choice of expedients covers a wide range 
One sinking fund may function for a suc 
cession of sales under authorizations cover- 
ing a period of years, or separate sinking 
funds may be operated for each year's bor 
rowings of all bonds issued within the vear 
\gain, a separate sinking fund may be oper 
ated for each authorization, identified by 
the title of the work extending over several 
years, or a separate fund may be operated 
for each year’s borrowings under each 
designated authorization 


The Accounting Work 


The segregation of the installments, it 
vestments and free cash of each fund o« 
casions no appreciable work over what 
would be necessary in determining the just 
proportion of each item in administering 
the same aggregate value in one consoli 
dated fund. In either instance it requires 
care and knowledge of the subject in hand 
—knowledge, too, of no mean order—and a 
high degree of accounting skill. In view 
of the relatively crude processes commonly 
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ed rural communities, the opera 


of a group of tu ds is supposed to sin 
nity the process each cast by concel 
trating the problem upon the redemption 


Ol «¢ ach issuc. 


With respect to serial bonds the schem« 
retirement is automatic, and the annual 
total is derived by a simple process of tabu- 
ition wi ereby the amount necessary to be 
included in the tax budget is ascertained 
without any special knowledge being r 


quired 
The Advantages of Serial Bonds 


lor all relatively short-term bonds where 


the avoidance of the reinvestment of funds 

ot a matter of great concern, the serial 

nd is growing in favor They certainly 
possess the advantage of ready and ra- 
tional means of retirement, subject to none 
of the embarrassing problems that arise 
from a congestion of liquidations for which 
inadequate provision has been made, and 
uninvolved with sinking fund complications 
The risks that attach to a reliance upon 
sinking funds that have been unskilfully 


ulministered are too obvious not to be un 


derstood and appreciated by those familiar 
with bond buying hese risks exert a de 
cided influence on the public credit and the 

tes obtainable for public obligations 
Serial bonds have a marked advantage and 
“onvenience, both with re spect to those fea 
tures of the contract relating to redemption 
as well as the removal of the necessary ex- 


actions that are always attendant upon the 
ulministration of a sinking fund. Not only 
but the matter 
of equity to be consid red. The 
h the the loan is to he 


spread and the succeeding generations upon 
whom the 


is the matter of convenience 
years over 


whic repaying of 


burden will fall must sustain a 
just re lationship to the periods and the peo- 
ple that will enjoy the benefit of the outlay 
for which the debt was incurred. 

The immediate cost of maintenance of 
vorks exceeding in magnitude the present 
requirements—to which, however. the pres 
ent generation is committed in its effort to 
adequately provide for the future—becomes 
an expenditure possessing the characteris- 
tics of capital outlay as well 
penditure 


as revenue ex- 
It is a form of cost incident to 
the preservation of a property for which 
is only partial. While 
there is not the occasion to share such out- 
lay with posterity in the same degree as 


the immediate need 


RIC 
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necessitated by the original acquisition of 
the property in question, still it is not just 
that the whole burden be included in_ the 
revenue expense of the current year. 

rhe offered by serial bonds for 
relieving the minor and immediate hardship 
of upkeep seems unusually appropriate to 
such need. For the longer term of benefit 
conferred by the initial capital outlay in its 
strictest the type of undertakings 
known as sinking fund bonds would appear 
to be equally scientific and equitable for 
spreading the repayment of the loan, were 
it not fraught with the temptation and dan- 
rs of already noted 


j 


facility 


sense, 


g maladministration 
yerein. 

In consequence of the increase in size and 
number of communities and the widening 
scope of local improvements and utilities, it 
has become that the extent to 
which the present generation shall be al- 
lowed to pledge future credit must sooner 

later be made more a national or state 
question than a purely local one. This trend 
is already manifest in the tendency to re- 
quire legislative approval of local loans of 
any considerable extent and to elevate them 
from the plane of local ordinance to that of 
statutory enactments. This brings the rela- 
tive merits of sinking fund and serial bonds 
before a larger tribunal of experts and aids 
in reaching a competent opinion as to the 
features and capacities for adaptation in 
which each excels the other. 

Those who are interested in further pur- 
suing the subject of serial bonds versus 
sinking fund bonds are referred to the stat- 
utes recently adopted by the legislatures of 
Massachusetts and New Jersey. The for- 
mer in 1913 adopted a provision that there- 
after neither the state of Massachusetts nor 
any county or city within the state might 
issue other than serial bonds. The new 
law (Massachusetts Laws of 1913, chapter 
719, sections 5 and 6) also comprehended a 
schedule setting forth the terms of years 
for which bonds might be issued according 
to the purposes thereof. The New Jersey 
law (New Jersey Laws of 1916, chapter 
252, sections 3 and 4) is similar in many 
of its provisions. 

The confines of this article have not per- 
mitted a full description of the relative in- 
terest saving as hetween the two kinds of 
bonds, but it is to be noted that this is one 
of the arguments usually advanced in favor 
of the serial method. 


necessary 




















A Plan to Promote Thrift by Popularizing 
Municipal Securities 


By Henry Bruere 


Former Chamberlain of the City of New York 


Kpitor’s Note. —On February tenth last a novel vas 1 pora 
the state of New York to sell in $10 denominations certificates of participati 
state and municipal bonds. These certificates are to be known as Thrift Bonds 
capital fund has been subscribed, all of which wall be invested in municipa uri 


ties. The certificates will be sold against this fund, principal and interest, and 


proceeds of sales over and above operating expenses and a reasonal retur) 
the subscribers of the capital will be reinvested in additional like securities and 
precess as described repeated 

The corporation stock has been committed to the trusteeship of a board cor 
sisting of Messrs. R. Bayard Cutting, Clarence H. Kelsey, Adolph Lewisoh 
William Fellowes Morgan, Andrew Squire and Henry Rogers Winthrot In 
the directors are Henry Bruére, Vice-President of the American Metal Compa 
and Jormerly New York City Chamberlain; Henry E. Cooper, Vice-President 


the Equitable Trust Company; Edward C. Delafield, President of the Fra: 


Company of New York; E. Y. 


Telegraph Company; Lindley M. Garrison, Ex-Secretary of Was 
land, a prominent lawyer; James Imbrie, of William Morris, Imbrie & | 
R. James, Jr., President of the American Chicle Company 
originator of the plan; John Harsen Rhoades, a 


n" Tru f 
Gallaher, Vice-President of the Western ls 
Charles P. H 

Varwe 

Ingalls Kimball, th 

banker; Jesse Isidor Strau 


President of R. H. Macy & Co., one of New York's largest department stores. 
The plan should be of interest to cities as a promising means of promoting 
wide public market for municipal securities 


AVE you ever stopped to think what 
happens when a city sells one of its 
bonds? If you read about it in the 

newspapers you get the idea that the bonds 
are bought by bankers who have unlimited 
money locked away in their vaults. This is 
not the case at all. Bankers are merely 
middlemen. They sell a large part of their 
purchases to others who are the custodians 
of funds collected for the most part from 
the every-day sort of people that make up 
the majority of the nation, and to whom the 
thought of owning a city bond is as remote 
as the idea of living in a palace on Fifth 
\venue. 

A city’s credit is built up on the solid 
foundation of the workingmen and the little 
as well as large business activities of the 
city. The city’s wealth expands with its 
population and this taxable wealth is the 
basis for its credit. When the city comes 
to borrow, it indirectly obtains the money 
that it borrows from the very people on 
whose shoulders in the last analysis its en- 
tire credit structure is erected. But except- 
ing ma few picturesque instances, 
no city has found a way of making a direct 
appeal to the pocketbooks of the multitude 
of its citizens, who never think of describ- 


very 


ing themselves as capitalists, but who in the 
aggregate constitute the greatest of all cap 
ital sources. 

Savings banks and life insurance cor 
panies are the largest consumers—that is 
the ultimate purchasers—of municipal s« 
curities. Funds of banks and of 
life insurance companies are not their ow! 


savings 


but are made up of money gathered in small 
driblets from the multitude of policy hold 


ers. Not everybody puts his ::oney into 
savings banks, nor does everybu: . provicl 
himself with life Millions and 
millions of dollars are for invest 
ment in 
utilized in these or other 
find 
channels of saving into the accumulatior 


of capital which are 


Insurance, 
available 
community and 


every great 


useful ways, wait 


ing only to their way thru 


used for investment 
purposes 
Jecause life 1eés im 


msurance compan 


savings banks must exercise the greates 


care in the investment of their funds, they 


buy municipal securities. That is, with the 
credit of the very people whose money the 
have in their safekeeping they protect thei 


funds. They render a public service in thi 


way by helping in the expansion of th 


city’s financial resources. At the sam 
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time they have by no means exhausted the 
collective power of the people to lend their 
funds to the people thru their governments 
when an appropriate way is devised t 
this power into active operatior 

Because public securities are so ¢ ment 
safe for investment, it 1s clearly des 
that they should ullable for inves 
ment to ¢ ervbod\ vhye ( ~ ( ( 


or not he happens to entrust his savings to 


savings bank or toa life in rance co ul 

If it were convenient tor man or yvoman 
who can save a few dollars a month to in 
vest his savings in the bonds of his city ot 
ate, he vould, no doubt, be glad to do s 

lor no matter what we may vaguely think 
of capitalists as a class, we all enjoy, no 
niatte 0 how s il] scale possessing 


those evidences of thrift and financial sa 


racity commonly know: s “bonds 

No wav has vet been found to make cits 
nd state securities immediately availal 
to the small investor who has not at his 
command $s00 or $1,000, but who must 
content himself with $10, $20 or $30 as 


amount convenient for him to save at at 


one time Occasionally cities, with the aid 


of dep rtment stores ve disposed of their 
bonds directly to the public, but usu 
sales are made thru middlemen and a mid 
llemen’s price is paid 

The National Thrift Bond Corporatio: 
organized by a group of publicists and 


financiers, is attempting to solve the prol 


lem of making the people’s bonds imme 


diately available to the people on the one 


hand. and on the other hand of making 


hy the 


available to the people, represente 1! 


i 
governments, the vast, untouched source 


of public credit which lie in the varied 


he evervday citizen, smal 


savings of t | busi- 
ness man, workingman, shop girl, teacher 
or workingman’'s wife 


lhe idea is a very simple one. A capital 
- 


fund has been subscribed, all of which is 


invested in high grade public securities 


hese securities are then placed in trust in 


substantial, well-known trust company 


and held until maturity \gainst the pro- 


spective payment of the principal by the 


Stat 


ind the amount 
of interest which will be paid during their 


term, the trust company, thru the National 


e or city issuing them 


rhrift Bond Corporation, will issue cer- 
tificates of interest in $10 denominations 


which it will call Thrift Bonds. These 


Vot. XVI, No. 3 


thrift bonds will bear interest at 3 per cent 
and will be sold the country over thru 
hanks, department stores, cigar shops, con- 
fectionerv stores, and other agencies or 
laces of distribution where people go to 
satisfy everyday wants. 

(he cost of providing the machinery of 
distribution and for bringing the thrift 
honds to the attention of the public, and for 
collecting and distributing the interest, will 
he met by the difference between the inter 
est paid by the municipality and the interest 
aid by the bond corporation on its litth 

ynds. Inasmuch as only the highest grack 
securities will be purchased, the averag: 
difference will not exceed I per cent, and in 
many instances will be below this, since 
municipal securities are becoming increas 
ingiv attractive investments, and the inter- 
est rate is constantly being lowered. 

Such is the entire simple mechanism of 
ie plan. Its fundamental concept is abso- 


{ 


lute integrity of management, completé se- 
curity of investment and the widest avail- 
ibility of the bonds for easy and attractive 
purchase. 

he corporation is organized under the 
banking laws of the state of New York 
and all its operations will be subject to the 
careful investigation and observation of 
the state banking department. The char- 
icter of its trustees and directors is such as 
to give assurance of highly conscientious 
management. Since its purpose is largely to 
stimulate thrift and saving and to promote 
the widest public purchases of municipal 
securities, there will be added reason for the 
highest standards of management. 

The plan should be of definite interest to 
municipalities. Public officials would be 
glad to find some means of giving oppor- 
tunity to small investors to buy city bonds 
for the safekeeping of their funds, both be- 
cause of the advantage of widening the 
market in city bonds and because of the 
benefit to the thrifty members of the com- 
munities. 

The necessary machinery for the wide 
distribution of its securities is too compli- 
cated and expensive for a single city to de- 
velop. An educational campaign must be 
carried on to acquaint the public with the 
nature and availability of city securities. 
here must be arrangements made for the 
distribution of small denominations thru 
the ordinary merchandise channels. The 
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greatest care in the selection of underlying 
securities must be exercised, and there must 
he steady development of a market thru th 
regular supply of securities far in excess 
of any individual city’s borrowing require- 
ments. The ordinary city could not succeed 
in developing a general market for its se- 
curities even among the people of its own 
community, for its bond issues come out 
only at long intervals, and the educational 
machinery would be too costly to organize, 
even if it succeeded for these periodic oc- 
casions. 


To overcome all these objections the Na- 


tional Thrift Bond ¢ orporation is planning 
operations on a large scale It will carry 
on an educational campaign continuoush 


it will have always available satisfactor 
securities upon which to base the issue of 
its participating certificates of Thrift 
Bonds. It will develop the habit of invest 
ment among small investors, both thru the 
force of example and thru the power of 
publicity. 

Here, then, is a great new social instr 
ment for the development of thrift and sav 


ing, and a device of great potentiality 


widening the credit foundation of state 
municipal governments 





Items of Municipal Law 
By A. L. H. Street 


Validity of Billboard Ordinances 

The highest court of the land recognizes 
the validity of an ordinance of the city of 
Chicago which forbids erection of bill 
boards or signboards more than 12 feet in 
area in any block in which one-half of the 
buildings on both sides of the street are 
used exclusively for residential purposes, 
unless the written consent of the owners of 
a majority of the frontage on both sides of 
the street in the block be first obtained. 
(Thomas Cusack Company vs. City of Chi- 
cago, 37 Supreme Court Reporter, 190.) 


Paving Repair Assessments 

The city of Kalamazoo did not estop 
itself from exercising a charter power to 
levy a special assessment for street paving 
repairs because similar repairs in a previous 
year were paid for out of the city’s general 
funds. (Michigan Supreme Court, City of 
Kalamazoo vs. Perrin, 160 Northwestern 
Reporter, 653.) 

+ + 


Labor Hours on Public Works 


One who has taken a contract for public 
work for a city under agreement to comply 
with the labor laws of the city and the state 
has no standing to assert invalidity of an 
ordinance forbidding employment of men 
on public works more than eight hours a 
day on the ground that such a measure de- 
prives him of liberty and property without 


due process of law and denies him the equal 
protection of the laws in violation of the 
Federal Constitution. All such contracts 
are presumed to have been entered into in 
contemplation of all constitutional, legisla 
tive and municipal regulations bearing upon 
the employment of men on public work 
(Ohio Supreme Court, Stange vs. City of 
Cleveland, 114 Northeastern Reporter, 
201.) 


+ + 
Regulation of Vehicular Traffic 


Supporting the validity of an ordinance 
of the city of Asbury Park which requires 
operators of auto busses or jitneys to give 
bond to indemnify liability for personal in- 
juries caused in operating such vehicles, 
and imposing a five per cent tax on the 
monthly receipts for the use of the city, the 
New Jersey Supreme Court holds that the 
Legislature has power to authorize muni 
cipal corporations to regulate the use of 
streets by vehicles, to the extent of exclud- 
ing vehicular traffic, and to regulate the use 
of streets by motor vehicles. 

The peculiar tendency of motor busses 
etc., to injure roadways and persons in their 
operation is declared by the court to be 
sufficient ground for singling such vehicles 
out asa subject for special legislation not 
applying to other classes of vehicles. (West 
vs. City of Asbury Park, 99 Atlantic Re- 
porter, 190.) 
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Invalid License Tax 

An ordinance of a municipality of only 
1,000 inhabitants and requiring only $1,800 
annual 


revenue, which imposes a $250 an- 


nual tax on the business « 


f selling sweet 
cider in 


void for 


restaurants and confectioneries, is 
(Kansas Su- 
of Lebanon, 


ieness 


City 


unreasona 
preme Court, ocriven Vs. 


162 Pacific Reporter, 307 
+ + 


Breach of Garbage Contract 
The habilitv of a 


contractor for breacn 


of a contract for the reduction of a city’s 
varbage by definite refusal to further carry 
out the contract is not affected by. the un- 
certainty amount of dam- 
ages that will be suffered by the city during 
the future unexpired 


term 


as to the exact 


part of the contract 
Supreme Court of 
Etna In- 
Reporter, 


(Connecticut 
Krrors, City of Bridgeport vs. 


demnity Atlantic 


Company, 99 
S00, ) 


+ + 
Delinquent Water Rates 


\ city operating a 


May 


water-works system 
discontinue service to a consumer un 
til payment of delinquent bills, but is not 
entitled to refuse further service after such 
bills have been paid. A regulation imposing 
a $i penalty invalid 
( Mississippi Supreme Court, Carmichael vs. 


for delinquency is 


City of Greenville, 73 Southern Reporter, 
278. ) 
y 


+ + 
Restricting Toy Pistol Sales 


lhe police power is broad enough to au- 
thorize a municipal ordinance forbidding 
sale of toy pistols in which powder may be 
exploded, but such an ordinance is not vio- 
lated by sale of pistols for discharging 
paper caps containing harmless explosives 
(New York Supreme Court, Appellate Di- 


vision: Citv of Rome vs. Foot: 162 New 
York Supplement, 781. ) 
+ + 
An Invalid Ordinance 
The constitutional prohibition against 


imprisonment of persons for debt renders 
invalid an ordinance of Kansas City pur- 
porting to make it a 
hirer of a 


misdemeanor for a 
vehicle to refuse to pay the 
proper charges therefor. (Missouri Su- 
preme Court, Kansas City vs. Pengilley, 189 
Southwestern Reporter, 380.) 


\MEI 
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Moving Buildings Along Streets 

The movement of buildings along streets 
is a proper use of the streets, and in the 
absence of a statutory or municipal regula- 
tion as to the manner of moving the build- 
ings or as to the raising or temporary re- 
moval of wires of public service corpora- 
tions crossing streets, the expense of neces- 
sary raising or removal to allow a building 
to pass, where the interference is not un- 
reasonable and the expense is inconsider- 
able, should be borne by the company and 
not by the house mover. (Kansas Supreme 
Court, Missouri Pacific Railway Company 
vs. Sproul, 162 Pacific Reporter, 293.) 


+ + 


Regulation of Motor Transportation 
Companies 

The provisions of the California Consti- 
tution which empower the State Railroad 
Commission to establish rates for the trans- 
portation of passengers and freight by rail- 
roads and “other transportation companies,” 
and forbidding charging of lower or higher 
rates than fixed by the Commission, author- 
ize the Commission to control companies 
engaged in transporting passengers or 
freight by motor vehicles between points 
within cities and other places. This is the 
gist of an important decision handed down 
by the California Supreme Court the other 
day in the case of Western Association of 
Short Line Railroads vs. Railroad Commis- 
sion, 162 Pacific Reporter, 391. 

After citing rulings of the Commissions 
of Georgia and Illinois to the same effect 
under the laws of those respective states, 
the California court comments upon the 
rapid growth of motor transportation lines 
in the state, under which it is now possible 
to ride at least from San Diego to Sacra- 
mento—more than 600 miles—over connect- 
ing automobile lines, and that such lines are 
patronized by thousands of passengers. 

“And touching the movement of freight,” 
adds the opinion, “while in many instances 
these truck companies parallel railroads, in 
others they enter, unrestricted and uncon- 
trolled, new territory. Modern transporta- 
tion has unquestionably reached the point 
where it is no more an answer to the farm- 
er who thinks that the rates of the auto 
truck which passes his farm are extortion- 
ate, to that he may haul his own 
product, than it would be to make him the 
same answer if he were complaining of a 
railroad extortion.” 


say 
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News and Ideas for Commercial 








and Civic Organizations 
= 


An Indictment Worth Pondering 


Eprror’s Nore.—The following parigraphs are from a confidential report sub 
mitted last month by the Secretary of a commercial organization in a certain city 
to his Board of Directors. For obvious reasons the names are omitted. The report 
which accompanied this statement showed accomplishment which many organiza- 
tions would consider most creditable; but, fortunately for the future of our Ameri- 
can cities, the secretary who has caught the vision of the ideal chamber of com- 
merce is no longer satisfied to build on stunts instead of on fundamentals. 


¢¢6y DID not come to... to spend 19 
days of my time and energy in or- 
ganizing a Fourth of July celebra- 

tion, a month in working out the details of 
our ‘Dollar Day,’ or the great amount of 
time used in putting over the other stunts 
listed in our annual report. I came intend- 
ing to, and am willing to, give all the time 
necessary for this ‘buncombe’ as payment 
for the clear-cut, unequivocal and properly 
supported opportunity to bring about eco- 
nomic and social reforms of which this 
community stands desperately in need—but 
under no other conditions. 

“We are no nearer putting over the .. . 
plans to-day than we were a year ago; not 
for lack of money—that will be forthcom- 
ing when needed, for we are most liberal 
for those things we want—but for sheer 
lack of that vision and spiritual force in our 
acknowledged leaders witheut which our 
city must keep on running in the old ruts 
of submerged self-complacency. 

“There has been during the year covered 
by this annual report a great and varied 
activity, but no carefully considered pro- 
gram or plan has been followed; there 
never has been a sign of intelligent self- 
criticism nor of realization that this com- 
munity is in need of drastic social and eco- 
nomic changes. Nor has the Board shown 
that sense of responsibility to the general 
membership without which constructive and 
permanent work is impossible. 

“With the surrounding country going to 


rack and ruin, relations between city and 
country daily growing more intolerable and 
the financial leaks more deadly; with the 
opportunity for our young men growing 
less instead of greater, so that they are 
forced to go away to avoid dry-rot, and 
our young women are compelled to barren- 
ness or to mating with scrubs; with the city 
in desperate need of modernizing in every 
branch of its activities to catch up with its 
competitors—we have been cheerfully and 
fatuously dissipating our energy and money 
in a series of inglorious stunts. 

“The Board of Directors misconceived 
the purpose of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and it has since used it as a sort of glorified 
plaything, without regret, and without rec- 
ognizing that it was organized as a piece 
of economic and social machinery, designed 
and intended for serious work. 

“The ... and the. the only two 
enterprises of permanent worth to the com 
munity, were unitedly opposed by the Board 
until a single member worked out plans 
whereby they could be made effective with- 
out cost to the Board or the Chamber. 
They stand, not as a monument to the vision 
and public spirit of the Board, but as the 
proof of the cleverness of an individual. 

“While we found, without trouble, a very 
large sum for that Fourth of July celebra 
tion, we could not find a smaller sum for a 
comprehensive survey of our industrial re 
sources, that we might develop opportuni- 
ties for our boys, and, perchance, keep them 
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’ 
ere to labor in our own communit t heen unanimous in favoring the new char 
irry our da ighters ter tor this city. 

We childs he election is to be held April 17, when 


iles in all our parades, a the voters will vote both on the question of 
responsibility for the ether or not a new charter is desirabl 
unsanitary cot! d also on the election of fifteen commis 
ools mers to draw up such an instrument 
HERBERT F. KOCH, 
Secretary, the City Club of Cincinnati 


ve neither hotel nor restaurant wort a 
visit. eompleln leully of the lac! Rose and Shrubbery Planting 


‘£ ‘pep.’ and soon get out. bored to deat! Week in Dallas 
he members of tl ) { DALLAS Tex.—Dallas believes in the 
business men ire unable to underst i commercial value of beauty. The Cham 
it their personal success is not a complet ber of Commerce and Manufacturers Asso 
efense and answer to the demand of the ciation recently made an attempt to justify 
progress. Prospet themselves that faith by conducting a Rose and Shrub 
he re out of sympatl ith discontent ‘Janting Week in the Texas metropolis. 
I ire wholly unaware of the fact that The campaign was inaugurated by thx 
( satisfaction 1 tat nd harmft t rogressive and alert business men of the 
eir city; that tl lissatisfactior t mmunity with the idea of making Dallas 
vhich they do not sympatl t least 1 better city for homes and of promoting 
ent vnamic t . eal > ( njoyment of them. They believe that 
gre Nor are the Directors awar 1 city which displays an abundance of 
that their personal bet lene 1 lowers and shrubbery attracts visitors, is 
hi d does not eem the ple nviting to the family seeking a new home, 
he | her to create social, spirt nd that it inspires a civic pride that reflects 
pport tself in better living, better citizenship, 
‘ is | t 1 in many other ways. 
‘ tine Phe can ign Vas directed at the hom« 
ne iInintelliger ri f the average man. Dallas has its shar¢ 
lers! n other magnificent homes and of the homes 
‘ I~ the the very poor, but the mass of its citi 
the ddle—t ssat enship is made up of families of averag: 
f those the foot eans, and it was this great and valued 
[ assume that the larg st of thing class that the Chamber of Commerce and 
e here during the past ir, as shown 11 Manufacturers Association aimed to ben 
I nual repor ld he consid ne fit. To illustrate what could be done, a plan 
st creditable ev 2 ger size i the attractive planting of a 50-foot lot 
d greater res ( e sure it t expense of $6 was featured in the 
ld. But T stick t the Fie ear ess. This was accompanied each time by 
on that w e | -_s ativer n article calling attention to how little it 
nin tant e | e-stepped ts to enliven the vards with beautiful 
vital. We are n U | vers and shrubs. More expensive plans 


lling for outlavs of $15, $25 and $so wer 


+ + hown, and many home owners took advan 
tage of the ideas that were incorporated i 


Cincinnati to Vote on Charter then 


Question As Stel atic campaigt to cover the e1 


INNA Ont , Ay T lit ini \ ‘> tire cit was planned The city Was there 
tly passed | the Cit incil of 1! rore districte 1, the old ward lines of Dallas 
vid fi the before the davs of the modern commissiot 

| tate constitu rm of government forming the district 

or not Ch undarie \ chairman and a vice-chair 

1 te | il for eacl of the Se sections were al 
c ent 1 Me cl begu | nted nd these officers divided their sec 


ity % . and civic rg i tions have tions into four smaller districts, with a cay 
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tain over each. Each captain then ap- 
pointed a lieutenant for each block. In 
this way the large and widely scattered area 
of Dallas was completely organized. The 
outlying suburban residential sections of 
Highland Park and Munger Place, Mount 
Auburn, Vickery Place, Belmont and the 
East Side showed remarkable interest in the 
movement, and the good work spread thru 
all of these sections, carrying its doctrine 
of a more beautiful city. 

At the request of Chairman Matson, of 
the Rose and Shrub Planting Week Com- 
mittee, Mayor Lindsley issued a proclama- 
tion to the citizens, proclaiming the week 
of January 29 to February 3 as Rose and 
Shrub Planting Week. Other members of 
the city government rendered valuable co- 
operation. F. K. McGinnis, the City For- 
ester, was especially active in drawing up 
plans by which the yards could be beautified 
in an economical and artistic manner 

One noticeable result of the Rose and 
Shrub Planting Week propaganda in Dallas 
is that the professional home builders who 
erect fine houses to sell have sensed the 
wisdom of providing them with beautiful 
yards, and are spending large sums of 
money in the landscaping of the grounds 
hefore they place the houses on sale. 

The committee which had charge of Rose 
and Shrub Planting Week will in April in- 
augurate a campaign for the placing of 
flower boxes in the second story windows 


YE TOWNE CRIER 
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} Hear ye , hear ye! 
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PLANTING WEEK CARTOON WHICH AP- 
PEARED IN THE DALLAS NEWS 
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SUGGESTED PLAN FOR THE INEXPENSIVI 
BEAUTIFYING OF HOME GROUNDS IN 
DALLAS 


of the office buildings, banks and hotels in 
the business section of Dallas. And a plan 
is under way to encourage the school chil 
dren during that month to plant and culti 
vate beds of pansies, daisies, etc. 

The results of the work in connection 
with Rose and Shrub Planting Week hav« 
been so gratifying and so apparent that it 

; 


is planned to make the event an annual on 
RICHARD HAUGHTON, 


Secretary, Chambe f Commerce and Ma 
turers Association of Dallas 


+ + 
The Business Men and the 
Clean-up Campaign 

CHARLESTON, S. C.—Four hundred of 
Charleston’s business men devoted two or 
three days of their time last August to mak- 

| ing a careful sanitary inspection of every 
house and lot in Charleston. This clean-up 


campaign aroused the community’s con- 
sciousness to a proper realization of the 
dangers of dirt: and when those four hun- 
dred men had finished making themselves 
heard on the subsect of what they had seen 
the Chamber of Commerce knew that 
Charleston would hereafter be a cleaner and 
more sanitary city than it had ever been in 
the 230 vears of its existence. The Cham 


ber of Commerce knew its people and 
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remises was left with each hous« 
ind she was given a little more thar 
eek in which to remedy the objection 
eatures The work continued thri 
I 1esday and W ednesday. 
rst result was an enormously in 
lume of garbage and waste, and 
reet department not only was 
1ined to its extreme capacity for a week 
did not get back to normal for over a 
tl 
1e reports were sent in to the Board of 
Ith, and the city’s regular inspectors 
charge of cases which were selected 
mediate attention. 
far the greatest result has been that 
ese four hundred business men, tax 


zens of Charleston, having been to 
Ting 


tings where physicians told them of the 


gers of filth, having given their personal 


ne next 


and toil to 


the cause, and having gone 
the streets and alleys and discovered 
auses disease in their own families, 
aroused to a point which would 
been impossible to reach by any 


been 


other 


s. They have seen these things with 
own eyes and are determined that re 
ust he 


put into exec ution. 
step these men took, the cam 
having ended, was to draw up 


pa Te 
showing Charleston’s greatest sanita 
needs, with their recommendation con 
ng ther They then went to the Board 
lealth and persuaded that body to go to 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
Council and request an emergency ap 
riation of $5,000 to be used during the 
é months until the regular appro 
for the next vear was made avail 
There was much opposition at first 


granting of this request, but when it 
7 


ude clear that the business men stood 


ind the Board of Health in the matter 


ron nal 


ition was granted 
Chamber of Commerce realized that 
great deal had been done thru its 
campaign to improve the health 


Charleston, much more re- 


done. The Chamber saw to 
ergency appropriation was ex- 
such a way that it would do the 
1 1 also began immediately to 

vearly appropriation for th 
of Health which would he 


*.4 . 
yirT1n ' 


commen 

. . 1 oo » 
ts growing needs. It is ex- 
that this larger appropriation will 
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soon be secured with the aid of the: city’s 
three newspapers. The Board of Health 
will be enabled thru it to increase its staff 
of sanitary inspectors by nearly 200 pet 
cent and to enforce certain sanitary ordi 
nances, which it has not previously been 
possible to do because there were too few 
inspectors. 


SIDNEY RITTENBERG 


Publicity Secretary, Chamber of Comr 


+ + 
A “Get-Together” Trip 


Beaver Fatts, Pa—In response to an 
invitation received from the Manufacturers’ 
and Wholesale Merchants’ Board of the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, 106 mem 
hers of the Beaver Falls Chamber and 47 
representatives of the sister New Brighto 
organization journeyed to the “Sixth City” 
by special train on January 23. 

En route to Cleveland and returning, a 
joint committee of these organizations took 
advantage of the opportunity for promoting 
acquaintanceship among the men of th 
two towns, which have many problems in 
common that can be solved effectively only 
thru close codperation on the part of both 
chambers. 

The entertainment provided by our hosts 
in Cleveland was in keeping with their well- 
earned reputation for generous hospitality 
From the time the joint delegation reached 
Cleveland and was driven to the Chamber 
of Commerce building in automobiles, until 
the hour of departure late in the evening, 
everything was done to make the visit an 
enjoyable one. A noon-day luncheon, indi- 
vidual entertainment during the afternoon, 
and an evening dinner were tendered the 
Beaver County visitors in true Cleveland 
style, and every delegate departed for home 
with a warm spot in his heart for the Manu 
facturers’ and Wholesale Merchants’ Board 
of the “Sixth City” Chamber 

PAUL L. TARVEY, 
Secretary, Beaver Falls Chamber of Commerce 
+ + 
Bay City’s Slogan I!lustrated 

Bay City, Micu.—The slogan of the Bay 
City Board of Commerce is “Codéperation.” 

\ design to illustrate the slogan was de- 
sired, and several months ago one of the 
directors of the Board offered a prize of 
$10 for the best illustration which should be 
submitted. Fifteen designs were offered, 
the work, for the most part, of local artists, 
hut the one submitted by Arthur Weindorf, 










of Long Island Cit N. \ 1 re 
herewith, was considered super 
of the others and Mr. Wein 

the prize rhe contest closed i ) 





Ali ats 
BAY CITY 


MICHIGAN 


Ps, 


In the illustration an angel is seen driving 
his chariot in an imaginary rac« 
operation” as the motive power ry 
taken to represent Bay City in the 
among cities, and the artist has shown that 
there must be cooperation on the part of 
the labor interests, the agricultural inter 
ests and the capitalists if satisfactory prog 
ress is desired 

1. C. McCABI 


Se tary, Bay City Boar f ¢ 
+ + 
New Lighting for a Business 
District 
Des Moines, Iowa.—The Greater Des 
Moines Committee has been instrumental 


having a more extensive lighting system in 
stalled in the business district of Des 
Moines, the present lighting being entirel 
inadequate. A so-called Metropolitan Light 
ing District has been created, whic 
cludes approximately seven miles of street 
and calls for the erection of about 1,200 
standards. 

The standards at present in use were 
erected at the expense of the property 
owners. There are six on each side of the 
street on each block, and the five-cluster 
light is being used. The current for the 
four-side lights is paid for by the tenant ot 
pavs tor th 
top light. The side lights burn until mid 


property owner, and the cit 


night and the top light until dawn rhere 
are fewer r than twelve standards on some 
of the blocks and frequently not all of 


these are lighte 7 Lack of enterprise on 


the part ol the property owners ré 
sponsible for this condition 
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led | the children and the newly 

ne ale . foreigners 
] t rder to keep the size ol the pamp!| let 
is possible, none of the laws beat 
the citizen in his professional o1 
Moines Cor e! isiness life alone were included, which ex 
th oul t Cc! te letr ains the absence of all reference to the 
} 


oa ‘shtine District. which was bor laws or to various others that might 


tax be spre em to lie within the range of,such a col 
r the benefit of those who may 
the tandard nd 1 t] ish to read the full text of the law, th 


hted te, chapter and section number are given 


, , | 1 te 4 { t * . . + . 
ree lhe booklet contains a diagram showing 
+ + the possil 


A Handbook for Citizens itizen and the government; a diagram 
; wing the departmental organization of 


le points of contact between the 





Boston, Mass Uh Womer 4 M e city of Boston, and the map of the city 
eague OF Boston are st ork in ofgat vards. The laws covered are listed under 
the children and ns people of the e following heads: the City Charter, the 
a ; cagucs, ¢ State Legislature, City Officials, Births and 
ered the need for a compendium of mut leaths, Marriage, School, Housing, Pub- 
cipal facts, gotten 1 . ae c Health, Fire, Use of Streets—Traffic 
nd expressed in lang —! hich sisal Regulations and Power of Police, How to 
easil understood by th - waciagy ” 2. come a Citizen, Voting, Taxation, | egal 
ew foreign-born residents. [he members — cortiements, Licenses, and Miscellaneous. 
ae — peat : especially ——* lhe price of the handbook is 25 cents 
ich a refer en va Maes pies may be procured from the headquar 
Se eae pose oe »1f the Women’s Municipal League, 6 
enship that is being given them in th see larlborough Stret, Boston. 
lic schools. In their efforts to guide the CATHERINE E. RUSSELL, 
children toward a comprehension of and nizing Secretary, Women’s Municipal League 





spect for the laws under which the 


conduct their lives, the members of the + + 


Women’s Municipal League experience , 
1 ; Speakers on the League to 


ificultvy themselves in finding out just w 


e laws were and where they could | Enforce Peace 


found. They therefore undertook the c: \t the annual banquet of the Chamber 
pilation of the most important of them, and f Commerce of the United States, held in 
the result is a booklet of sixty-three pages Vashington, D. C., on February 2, the sub- 
called the Citizens’ Handbook ject discussed was the work of the League 

The laws were found to be scattered | nforce Peace, the speaker being former 

idely thru the statute books of both the ‘resident William Howard Taft. Because 
city and the commonwealth, or hidden ii f the great interest in the proposal that the 
special volumes and reports of the variou United States join a league of nations after 
city departments, where they were most ir the end of the present European war to help 
iccessible except to the seeker who was i sure the future peace of the world, it is 
timately acquainted with them. Often, to elieved that the League to Enforce Peace 
they were expressed in language too tec] vould be a particularly timely subject for 
nical or too complicated to be easily under discussion at members’ meetings or annual 
tood ‘he principal clauses only of the banquets of local chambers of commerce. 
laws, ordinances and regulations with whic Mr. William H. Short, Secretary of the 
he average individual, man or womat league (70 Fifth Avenue, New York City), 
child or adult, is likely to come in contact has informed Tae AmerIcan City that he 

his capacity of private citizen, were in ill be glad to suggest to commercial and 


cluded in the handbook, and were expressed civic organizations men of prominence who 


language simple enough to be easily com- may be secured as speakers on this subject 
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The Elgin City 
Plan 


Ercin, Itt.—The two 
dominant features of the 
plan for the reconstruc- 
tion of Elgin are the - 
treatment of the banks 
of the Fox River and 
the reorganization and 
simplification of the rail- 
road lines. Taken in 
conjunction with one an- 
other, they present the 
great opportunity of El- 
gin to set a standard of 
inprovement and to re- 
move from its future the 
menace of the intoler- 
able conditions preva- 
lent in cities of larger 
size. The plans are the 
production of E. H. Ben- 
nett, Consulting Archi- 
tect of the Chicago Plan 
Commission, and are de- 
scribed in detail in Mr. 
Bennett's report, the 
‘Plan of Elgin.” 

Means for bettering 
the entire water-front 
have been provided in a 
scheme to group all the 
railroads in a manner 
which will not involve 
the city in too great a 
financial burden. The 
railroad rights of way Mou 
are at present so located 
that their economic operation is considered 
impossible. 

It is urged that the river banks be con- 
trolled by the city; that walls be built along 
hoth banks of the river for a certain dis- 
tance; that certain property on the east 
hank, including the water-works property, 
he acquired for a park; that a parkway he 
built along the top of the ridge to connect 
with the highway extending beyond the city 
limits, and that parkways and walks be de- 
veloped along the water-front wherever 
possible. Much of the work on the west 
bank, it is thought, can be accomplished in 
conjunction with the railroad development 
It is recommended that title to part of the 
lands where encroachments are evident be 
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given to private owners by the city in ex 
change for river-front rights, the property 
acquired to be used for public purposes. 

rhe water-front development is being 
planned in a way, also, to encourage the in 
stallation of better equipment for water- 
power operation. The Fox River is said to 
be one of the best water-power sites in Ili 
nois and to be capable of extensive develop 
ment. The safe limit for the natural dilu 
tion of raw sewage is thought to have been 
reached, and it is recommended that future 
sewer developments provide for the arti- 
ficial purification of the sewage before it 
is discharged into the river. 

In addition to the above improvements, 
other matters that have been given consid- 
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ition in the report in lude thi ckets that have been sold in this campaign 
f a civic center; the developm« the f course, admit the bearer only to th . 
parks and playground treet ca ers. The records indicate that in thi 
tation; the extension and widening ist, 75 per cent of the baseball patrons i 
treets; street fixtures, paving stricting th Bend have occupied grand-stan , 
d housing Fac f these proble: ind if this record holds true during . 
being carefully ( ) the income derived from this source 
eleven representatives ol the City Pla be more than sufficient to meet the 
Commission. The commission is compost yuarantee to the visiting clubs. Arrangé« , 
of 121 citizens of Elgin, who, at th if ients are being made to double the seating 
gestion of the Elgin Commercial Club, ha ipacity of both the grand-stand and th 
wertake tne eveiot ent otf the 1 1 leachers, because it is certain that the tw: 
endations contained in the repx rate will greatly increase the atten 
Mr. Bennett ince at the baseball park. | 


he idea originated with Edward Smith 
resident of the South Bend Central Leagu 


°. 2 (lub, and in working it out he has had the 


The South Bend Chamber Pro- cooperation of the Manufacturers’, Whol 


atest salers’ and Retailers’ Bure: f the Cham 
motes Baseball Activity ean Netaile ee . 
, : ber of Commerce. It is believed that this 
SoutH Benn, Inp.—A plan has beet : 
method of promoting interest in the gam 


vised by the South Bend Chamber of Cor : : ; 
; as never before been tried in the baseba 


merce to populariz baseball and plac tl 11 
1 oria 
game on a paying basis in Soutl W. W. DUNKLI ° 
which is considered a minor I Y cit Pp ity Bureau. Sout Bend Chambet f 
Che plan called for the sale of 10,000 sea ( 
son tickets, good for seventy games, at $1.> + + 
ach, making the cost to the patron for ea ’ : 
ee oo oe vo : Derby’s Censored Commercial 
game a little more than two cents. The s Map 
1f books began on February I5 and I 1 
; . ; Ae CHE AMERICAN City has received a copy 
tinued tor ten days i i Whirlwind _ : 
: + E ‘f an excellent official guide to Derby. 
paigi Every manufacturing plant, busi as Pe or eae E ¢ 
io £- oe : ; (England), issued under the auspices of th« 
ness house, public building and hotel wa : “ales , ‘ : 
lied with tt ¥ , erby Borough Development Committee 
supphed W the ti m 4 ‘very eftort pf ee : P 
vaplne eguamadbea trois 2 \s illustrating the handicap under which . 
was made to get the coupons into the | . : , 
; agp :, our English cousins are now working in 
f the baseball fans eornens 
he idea was received with so mucl 
or by the members of the Chamber 
Commerce that three concerns signified f 


their intention to purchase books a1 
tribute them free among their employ: 


‘he Chamber, however, discouraged 





procedure, because it wanted each nese 
lividual help to make the scheme a — ? 
cess The cheapnes f the books 
hould make every baseball patron in t 
city willing to become purchaser 
The sale of the “> tickets nette 
committee in charg f the work $ 
which is sufficient t ivy the running ‘ . . > 
; d d eee I TER DOUBLE PAGE OF DERBY'S 
penses of the South Ben cl] for the S¢ ee . = 
. , ar Ui OFFICIAL GUIDE 
son and leave a satisfactory profi | 


nanager. attempting to show the commercial and in 
Che guarantee of 1214 cents for each dustrial advantages of their cities, there is 


mission, which must be paid to visiting here shown in considerably reduced size the 
clubs, will be met thru the income deriv: center double page of the booklet in the 


trom the sale of grand-stand seats; t form in which it has actually been mailed. 
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Home Defense Gardens 





THe Waste Grounp ANvb § 
OF BattLe Cre! 
COULD RAISE HUNDREDS 
BUSHELS OF POTATOES 


, , 
The Evening News wishes 
ant lots whose owners 


ran experiment 


| s isa non defense 
L he rdens will ] 
dens 
\ler wh 1 rat +11 
wen \ ie) iT¢ valle Vili 
in in a little businesslike 
nder businesslike directior 
vaste into food 
ne will su the 
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ful id ‘ el 
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ay ] 1 ng ints U 
Wil u en urage t v ( 
d i Battle Cree S o 
summer 
The question will be put 
d expl ed n e full 
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his enterprise on the part of 
Creek, Mich newspaper suggests 
which chambers of commerce may 
ocate to combat the high cost of 
their resp ctive cities. 
+ + 
New Bulletins 
BLooMINGTON, It Bl 
n of Commerce Official 
nthly 
Butter, Pa—The Bulleti f 
f Commerce Published fro 
the Butler Chamber of ¢ 
CiIncINNATI, Onto.—The Bu 
f the National Single Tax Leaguc 
nthly by that organization, whos 
ters are located in Cincinnati 


] 
Mlle 


DaAvEeNPOoRT, Iowa—The Jowa Ma 





published monthly by the Gre 
iation, whose offices are located in D 

LANCASTER, Pa—Chamber f 
Bulletin, published monthly 

Lepanon, Pa—Lebanon, Keystone 
the Keystone State, the official bullet 
Lebanon Chamber of Commerce, t 
lished monthly 

Lincotn, Nesp—The Club Bulleti» 
published monthly by the Lincoln C 
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Motor Equipment for Various Departments 
of Municipal Service 

















WHITE STREET SPRINKLER AT WORK IN NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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PACKARD TRUCK AS USED RBY THE FIRE DEPARTMENT AT SOUTH BROWNSVILLE, PA 
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When you can make one 
pole serve as an ornamental 
lighting standard and trolley 
wire support. 


Why Use Two 
Sets of Poles 


<=) 


HE ELRECO method of mak- 
ing one pole serve a double 


purpose means double service 

at less than one half the cost. 
Compare the ELRECO method 
nverting the ordinary and 
plain trolley pole into a- handsome 
lighting standard, with ornamental 


base and lighting fixtures. With 





‘ 14 ; ee he Bracket 10347 and 
he old way where there are two Gf. Wevelas Gate Porm 6 


poles, double expense, ob- 


structed curbs and necessary under- 
ground wiring. Quite a difference 


and saving in expensive equip- 
nent, isn’t there? Underground 
Wiring isn’t necessary with EL- 
RECO Combination Poles either 


Li' ecTR« — UB eatse2 PMENT ay 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


New York Office : - 30 Church Street 


Bracket 10338 and 
| G. E. Novalux Unit Form 9 
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Causes of the Fire Loss in the United States 


The Results of a Great National Survey of Fire Causes Indicate that a Large 
Part of Our Enormous Loss is Preventable 


By Wilbur F. Mallalieu 


General Manager, National Board of Fire Underwriters 


HE economic results of American 
. i carelessness are nowhere more spe- 
cifically illustrated than in the re- 
markable statistics recently made public 
thru the actuarial bureau of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. Our national 
complacency is disturbed by finding that 
according to these figures the per capita fire 
loss of the United States is many times as 
large as that of most foreign countries. 
The gigantic work of analyzing nearly all 
of the 500,000 or more fires which occur 
each year in the United States was under- 
taken by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, after much discussion with the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners and the Fire Marshals’ Association 
of North America, in order to present in 
clear form the valuable information which 
was bound to result from this extensive 
survey. 
STRICTLY PREVENTABLE CAUSES 
Amount Per Cent 





Defective chimneys and flues.... $9,061,298 or 5.9 
Fireworks, firecrackers, etc..... 260,520 or 0.2 
Gas, natural and artificial....... 937,714 or 0.6 
Hot ashes and coals............ 632,486 or 0.4 
Ignition of hot grease, oil, tar, 

Se Ws ow ceveccés 440,963 or 0.3 
Hot or molten metal........... 116,906 or 0.1 
PN wah ban 93006.66r0864.0 0008 4,329,596 or 2.8 
Open fires .. 746,871 or 0.5 
Open lights 1,182,059 or 0.7 
Petroleum and its products...... 1,647,518 or 1.1 
Rubbish and litter ............. 619,259 or 0.4 
Smoking (cigars, cigarettes, pipes, 

OED Wraeted cokes 44b08cacnee 4,505,963 or 3.0 
Steam and hot water pipes..... 297,011 or 0.2 
Stoves, furnaces, boilers and their 

DEE LWAwe Need se ecedcccccese 7,942,080 or 5.2 

Ee ee $32,720,239 or 21.4 


PARTLY PREVENTABLE CAUSES 
Amount Per C ent 





SE ere $11,142,559 or 7.3 
RR re eee 2,182,256 or 1.4 
N.S euh Dasdebe es 6 0605 Shake 18,683,925 or 12.2 
SR. Sohn dices ccxe eee ne 6,196,229 or 4.0 
Lightning .......++s.ssseeeeses 4,698,125 or 3.1 
Miscellaneous, cause known, but 
not classified ............... 3,127,328 or 2.0 
Sparks—from fires ............ 4,846,123 or 3.2 
Sparks—from machinery ....... 1,857,972 or 1.2 
Spontaneous combustion........ 5,463,822 or 3.5 
ed oh rvinn Ou as cuae © $58,148,339 or 87.9 
i Se eee 62,368,298 or 40.7 
ee $153,231,876 or 40.7 


The accompanying table shows the 
causes of these fires classified under the 
three heads of Strictly Preventable, Partly 





Preventable, and those which are Unknown 
but which may safely be regarded as largely 
preventable. The work has been of such 
proportions that the figures for 1915 have 
only now become available. 


PARTLY PREVENTABLE 


PROBABLY LARGELY w 
PREVENTABLE 


Che reader who is interested in the ef- 
ficiency of the fire prevention work in his 
own state should consult the geographical 
table for indications of the comparative 
success attained. A brief analytical study 
of the various items presented will be of 
value. 

The term “Exposure,” covering the larg- 
est loss, implies many primary causes, of 
which there are two classes—external and 
internal. External ——— means the 
transmission of fire in one building to an- 
other building ; internal exposure means the 
transmission of fire from the premises of 
one tenant to those of another in the same 
building. The degree in which such fires 
are preventable is, of course, the degree of 
preventability of the primary cause, and is 
affected by such matters as fireproof con- 
struction and roofing, water supply, ef- 
ficiency of the fire department, and other 
conditions which are under human control. 
Hardly a small town in our country can 
equal the record of the city of Vienna, 
\ustria, which is said never to have al- 
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Nir. STREET CommMISSIONER - 


STOP all KICKS and COMPLAINTS and win the ever- 








lasting approval of your town by using the most un- 7 
objectionable and satisfactory dust preventive in the 
world. 


a areca Be 


ODORLESS TRACKLESS 


JSTOLINE 


FOR RO 


(TRADE MARK) 


STAINLESS TRANSPARENT 





DUSTOLINE is an ODORLESS, TRANSPARENT, liquid COMPOUND, that is especially prepared 
to, and DOES, lay the dust ECONOMICALLY without the objectionable features of black asphalt of 
tar preparations 

DON’T CLOSE ANY CONTRACTS THIS YEAR UNTIL YOU HAVE INVESTIGATED 
DUSTOLINE 


DUSTOLINE will not stain clothes or stick to DUSTOLINE will lay the dust as long as any 








shoes, or track into houses, and will not blacken other preventive on the market under the same 
the roadbed, but leaves it in appearance as after conditions. 


a light Summer shower. _ cae 
q . he cost of laying is less than 6 per cent of the 


DUSTOLINE requires no heating or mixing cost of material, making it the cheapest laid material i 
with anything It is applied in the same condition on the market 
as it flows from the tank car or barrel, the same 


as water and with an ordinary sprinkling wagon. DUSTOLINE is especially adapted for use on 


gravel roads as well as macadam, and is being used 
It penetrates immediately and roads do not have | with success to lay the dust on both tar and asphalt 
to be closed on or after applying. ireated roads. | 


YOU CAN EASILY PROVE THESE FACTS BY WRITING US AND WE WILL REFER 
YOU TO CITIES WHERE DUSTOLINE HAS BEEN USED ON MILES OF STREETS 
FOR SEVERAL YEARS. 


IT 1S A FACT j 


THAT ALL OFFICIALS WHO HAVE INTRODUCED DUSTOLINE ARE 
PROUD OF IT— AS AFTERWARDS THE CITIZENS DEMAND IT 


S - 
we USTOUN ent 
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lowed a fire to spread GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF FIRE LOSSES 
beyond the building in hs 
which it started. Strictly Preventable Partly Preventable homer 9 ober 

The next greatest _ State Per Cent State PerCent State —S> Per Cent 
s Nevada ; . 43.9 Arizona .. eves 61.8 New Jersey 62.2 
damage 1s caused by idaho .. 38.0 Nebraska ......... 57.0 North Carolina 57.0 
o se etree -- 35.0 Oklahoma ........ 55.7 Wyoming . --. 56.9 
pray a _— part new Mexico . 384.1 South Dakota 54.2 ke er | 55.3 
of it due to carelessness elaware . .-. 34.0 Arkansas .. 53.2 Virgini:z 4.8 
P we or te lack of in ae stand oss. 88.9 California ... 51.5 Fle rida 1.4 
In us Oo 2 ort akota .... 33.2 New Hampshire 49.6 Oregon .... ~.. 49.1 
om Th: Connecticut . 32.3 Vermont .... 46.6 Alabam: 18.6 
spection. P W sgetow use Maine . wees 81.1 Towa vente . 45.1 South C rolina 18.3 
of electricity isplaces Dist. of. ‘Columbia. 29.9 Mississippi 44.6 Pennsylvani: 47.0 
: oF ? P West Virginia..... 28.8 Wisconsin . 43.4 oa York 46.5 
some of the dangers of South Dakota . 28.6 Montana . : 43.0 Georgia 46.5 
ee 7 ° New Hampshire... 27.8 Indiana ‘ - $2.1 Texas x 45.4 
gas and agg Bod “a on anata 26.6 West Virginia 41.6 Kansas 45.1 
brings new and_ subtle WO ic cei < ce . 26.6 North Dakota 41.5 Delaware 44.5 
§ iS 3 Ohio ............ 25.1 Massachusetts 41.2 Louisiana 43.0 
dangers of its own. De- te <6 ~ a: | eee 40.7 Kentucky 42.7 
ae . . Indiana aye ES MPR a kd ewasaws 6 40.0 Washington ~». 42.0 
fective insulation often Wisconsin ........ 24.2 Michigan ... 39.6 Missouri 40.4 
causes fires to break out Wyoming . 24.0 Dist, of Columbia. 39.6 Tennessee vee 40.2 
. la difficult af on —— ececees. 28.9 Illinois F 39. Colorado . 39.1 
In places ” ennessee ..... 23.9 Missouri : . 38.8 Montana 38.6 
cess, in walls, etc. The | Mamtend ----c-- 228 Tere cess ome Mississippi s-sc.-. 380 
great usefulness of elec- SED Vis sviicade MM) SOOWMEN. Co cscs e's 37.9 Illinois .. 37.6 
pa ee . = JS eee 21.7 Connecticut ...... 37.9 Maine 37.3 
tricity and its universal | Kentucky 20.9 Kansas .......-... 37.9 Michigan 36.5 
“ae . Washington 20.9 Colorado ......... 37.4 New Mexico 35.7 
distribution have brought Missouri vce Se WeGeeeben.<<.5«< B82 Obie ci... 34.2 
it into first place as a Louisiana ........ 20.8 Minnesota ........ 36.7 Indiana .......... 33.1 
° ‘ Dc ckexcsse 20.7 Georgia ......... 36.6 Vermont .... $2.7 
fire cause, in spite of Oregon... «+ -. 19.8 Kentucky ........ 36.4 Wisconsin... 32.4 
: . out arolina. 19.0 Louisiana ........ 36.2 Massachusetts .... 32.2 
progress in 2 correcting California . 18.7 Tennessee ....... 35.9 Rhode Island .. 31.8 
defects in switches, wir- Montana .. 18.4 Pennsylvania .... 35.6 Idaho ............ 30.7 
Arizona .......... 17.8 Rhode Island...... 34.8 Arkansas ... 30.6 
ing an d apparatus, cenney vente te a ere 34.1 Dist. of Co lumbia. 30 5 
There is great and justi- Mississippi 17.8 South Carolina.... 32.7 California ........ 29.8 
, ND. anges ¥ 90 vs 17.0 New York ...... 81.8 Connecticut ...... 29.8 
fiable alarm on the part Georgia ......... 16.9 Oregon .......... 31.6 West Virginia.... 29.6 
of underwriters at es ——— . 16.6 Mahe a Peas 31.6 — Sa aes oo-eax Se 
ae Arkansas ........ BO BOE bc cctetecds $1.3 Oklahoma ........ 28.2 
_ Oklahoma . 16.1 Virginia .... + SI. Nebrasks ....<.+.. B04 
i teas _ result 1 manag Seéeceecess 16.0 North ¢ “arolina. 30.2 North Dakota..... 25.3 
ing from the careless use ew Jersey ...... 14.7 New Mexico. 30.2 Utah .. ~. 25.0 
8 t . é Florida Se heirs 14.5 New Jersey....... 23.1 New Hampshire. ee 
of small electric devices ] Virginia)! 11/.1.) 141 Delaware . vee, 20.4 
Alabama ......... 13.0 Maryland 20.9 Nevada .. 18.2 
for ers use, such y North Carolina. ... 12.8 Wyoming 19.1 South Dakota. 17.2 
smoothing irons an 








curling tongs. It is high- 
ly inexcusable to leave such irons in circuit, 
with the current on, until they become over- 
heated and set fire to their surroundings. 

The third largest amount of damage from 
known causes is brought about by defective 
chimneys and flues. Since such fires are 
more frequent in winter than in summer, 
the Northern states should show a larger 
proportion than the Southern states; but as 
Vermont and Alabama have about the same 
percentage of such fires, it may be con- 
cluded that good construction, thoro inspec- 
tion and care on the part of occupants of 
premises are the means by which this dan- 
ger may be controlled. The loss from this 
cause is far too great in every state, and the 
combination of defective chimneys and 
shingle roofs is one of the most dangerous 
known to civilization. 

The danger from stoves, furnaces, boilers 
and their pipes is next to the largest of the 
strictly preventable fire causes, and this is 





closely followed, in amount of damage, by 
the partly preventable so-called mythical 
cause—spontaneous combustion. There is, 
however, nothing mythical about an annual 
loss of $5,463,822 from spontaneous combus- 
tion. It is estimated that 50 per cent of this 
loss is preventable. In view of the number 
of times that the public has been warned 
of the danger of keeping oily rags in 
wooden boxes or near other combustible 
material and of the tendency of certain 
kinds of oil to produce flame upon the least 
opportunity, the propensity of individuals 
in homes, factories and business to disre- 
gard this danger is entirely inexcusable. 
It is gratifying to note the caliber of the 
inhabitants of the little state of Delaware 
in this respect, for not a dollar’s worth of 
damage from this cause is reported from 
that section of the Union. 

A cause based on unadulterated public 
carelessness is that of matches. During 
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. TRUCKS 
Far? There and back with the 
dependab f a fine clock, the 
silent, chainless Packard carries its 
loads on ‘ iuie time, ind at min- 
imum cost. Good tor a twenty-four 
hourday.al o,in emergencies, Get 
its record in < tv service trom vour 
local dealer or the makers, the 
Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit . 
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the year under consideration, New York 
State alone suffered a fire loss of $867,728 
from the misuse of matches. In all but 
eight states at least one per cent of the 
fires were from this cause. Many other 
instances are probably covered up under the 
heading of Unknown Fire Causes. Most 
fires are indirectly traceable to matches, and 
these convenient little articles are used by 
the average citizen with great disregard for 
their powerful potentiality for destructive- 
ness. 

Sparks from fires cause another large 
item of loss, which carries its own lesson 
regarding fireproof construction. In some 
states sparks from machinery have proved 
a serious item, altho the money loss is com- 
paratively small. The great damage from 
recent explosions is naturally not shown in 
these figures for 1915, but this danger is a 
constant menace in every state. The case 
against the smoker is a rather weighty one, 
and his good citizenship seems to be in 
need of proof, for the loss due to his care- 
lessness is $4,505,963. 

Incendiarism, one of the most despicable 
forms of crime, is not only the cause of a 
great property loss, but has cost numberless 
lives. The known total loss of $6,196,229 
is probably much less than the actual fig- 
ures, since the very nature of this cause 
must often put it among those headed Un- 
known. The National Board of Under- 
writers is now engaged in organizing, with 
the aid of local authorities, a great cam- 
paign against the firebug. 

All fires are not of human origin, as is 
indicated by the loss of $4,698,125 charged 
against lighting. Only 7 per cent of this 
large total damage was done to buildings 
having lightning rods, showing that the pre- 
ventability of this cause ranges high. It 
is startling to know that 31.3 per cent of 
Oklahoma’s loss comes under this head, a 
fact which is doubtless explained by the 
frequency with which large storage tanks 
for oil are struck by lightning. 

Every dollar of loss from fireworks, fire- 
crackers, etc. is absolutely preventable. 
Popular education has accomplished much 
in the lessening of this danger, which is 
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now considered negligible in estimating fire 
costs in certain states. The substitution of 
patriotic exercises and community sports 
for the former revel of noise and injury 
is becoming more and more satisfactory to 
all the people. 

The open gas flame is another old offen 
der and figures largest where natural gas 
is used. This danger can be entirely elimi- 
nated, as can that of putting hot ashes into 
wooden containers. Open fires are said to 
be responsible for the loss of nearly three- 
quarters of a million dollars. Since losses 
to the amount of $618,259 are attributable 
to rubbish and litter, the value of our clean 
up days is clearly seen. Arizona records 
no fires from this cause. 

New York has the largest physical loss 
under the head of Petroleum and Its Prod 
ucts, including kerosene, gasoline, lubri 
cants, etc. There are total losses from the 
ignition of hot grease, oil, tar, wax, asphalt, 
etc., to the amount of $440,963, nearly one- 
quarter of which is suffered by Ohio with 
its large oil interests, while, strangely 
enough, Oklahoma, with similar large in- 
terests, met a loss of only $884 during the 
same year. Steam and hot water pipes are 
also a fire risk. There is little damage from 
hot or molten metal, taking the loss state by 
state, yet the total is $116,906. 

The division of Unknown Causes must 
necessarily be a large one, since fires so 
often burn up the evidence of their origin. 
It is, however, noteworthy that loose re- 
porting may place under this head many 
fires that should have been definitely clas- 
sified as to cause. With a total of over 
$62,000,000 as the loss from fires classed 
as unknown in origin, it is safe to assume 
that much of this loss was preventable. 

It is evident that we are shockingly neg- 
lecting our national housekeeping. The 
fire departments and water-supply systems 
may in many cases not be up to standard, 
but our danger is quite as much from tak- 
ing unnecessary chances and neglecting 
simple precautions. The careless neighbor 
is a community menace, and it will take 
many patient years of education to elimi- 
nate him. 
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Six tons on truck—five tons on each trailer—total 16 tons 


The Garford Road Builder 


Here is a Road Builder that will build and main- 
tain roads at a lower cost than ever before. 

It has been specially designed and constructed for 
that particular purpose. 

It possesses tremendous power. And in addition 
to carrying 6 tons ‘‘on its own back’’ it will pull 
trailers, drags, scarifiers and other road machinery. 


Two special drawbars for such work are furnished 
with each Road Builder. - 


A hydraulic hoist operates the steel dump body. 
And the tailgate opening can be regulated for spread- 
ing materials in any desired thickness. 

TRUCKS The driver controls the entire mechanism—from 
the seat. 

Rear wheels are extremely broad and when necessary 
can be fitted with special cleats which are furnished as 
standard equipment. 

The Road Builder operates over fills, sub-grades and 
roads under construction. 

Write us today for booklet containing detailed speci- 
fications and information. Address Dept. 000. 


4 
. ? 
4 
- 
: 


The Garford Motor Truck Company, Lima, Ohio - 


Manufacturers of Motor Trucks of 1, 1}. 2,3, 5 and 6 ton 
capacity. 44,7 and 10 ton Tractors 


The Garford Road Builder 
Distributors and Service Stations in all large cities 
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The New Lighting Installation in a 
Buffalo Suburb 


HE city of Buffalo has recently in- 
stalled a new type of ornamental 
lighting unit in one of its suburbs 

which is proving efficient and economical 

In many residential sections it is neces- 
sary or desirable to use only small-sized 
lamps, but because of a demand that the in- 
stallations be decorative, these have been 
mounted on the tops of ornamental poles. 
It is apparent to any observer that the 
globes almost invariably throw a large part 
of the light upward and that this light is 
lost as far as illuminating the street surface 
is concerned, 

rhe new unit in use in Buffalo does away 





a 


\. OUTWARD RADIATION OF THE NEW 
UNIT WITH REFRACTOR 





with this waste of purchased light. An 
artistic fixture contains the Holophane pris- 
matic refractor used to collect the upward 
rays of the 100-c. p. Mazda ( lamp used 
in this case for a light source, and redirects 


the light outward at a slight downward 


angle, illuminating the street surface well 
on toward the next pol he poles are 
arranged alternately on opposite sides of 
the street. The light from each is thrown 
toward the next, so that there is increased 
illumination of the roadway and sidewalk 
and a minimum number of poles is required. 

The old method of lighting is extravagant 
when there is nothing of importance to 1] 


luminate above the lamp, but it has bee 
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n.—UPWARD RADIATION THE NEW ORNA 
OF THE UNIT OF THE MENTAL LIGHT- 
OLD INSTALLATION ING STANDARD 
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White Triple Combination Chemical, 


Largest 


WHITE FIRE APPARATUS 


is the product of a Standard Motor Truck Manufacturing plant which 
makes more Motor Trucks each year than any other manufacturer in 


America; not the product of a specialty manufacturer with very limited 
Motor Truck experience. 


The continual chassis improvements which large operation permit in 
the White cannot be had from any small plant of restricted output. 
First, because of The White Company’s broader experience which dic- 
tates the improvements to be made, and second, because of the larger 
output justifying the cost of making these improvements. 


We furnish complete fire equipment of any type mounted on the 
White Chassis ready for operation. Send for special catalog devoted 
exclusively to White fire apparatus. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 


Manufacturers of Commercial Motor Vehicles in America 





Hose and Pumping Unit Owned by the City of Augusta, Maine 
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essary in the past to sacrifice 
ount of light for the sak« | 
ental effect whicl vas des 
° a 
Ninety-cent Gas 
LITHO the Public Service Gas ( 
pany, of Newark. N. J., contended 
four years ago, when the ninet 
cent gas rate order went into effect, that 
it would be impossible to serve gas profit 
ibly at that price, and has since prosecuted 
; ippeal after appeal in the courts to obt 
1 reversal of the order, the company Ss 
liscovered in the interim that gas at nine 
cents is profitable. This decision was 
reached on the eve of the filing of bri 
und the hearing of final arguments befor: 
the United States Supreme Court, to whic! 
the company had taken its cas« he lit 
gation, which was at times very bitter, h 
been discontinued 
) The statement of Thomas N. McCarter, 
President of the Public Service Gas Com 
pany, in regard to the changed attitude of 
the company in connection with the contr 
. versy follows: 
“The Public Service Gas ¢ | 
ided to discontinue further litigation 
spect to the order of the Board of Public 1 
ity Commissioners, effective February 1, 19 
fixing the price of gas at ninety cet er 1,00 


cubic feet. 
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THE 


CENERAL mMorTrors COMPANY 


TRUCKS 


To assure depend- 
able service mount 
your street clean- 
ing equipment on 
GMC chasses. 
Six Sizes 

3-4, 1,146, 2, 34, 5 Ton 
Worm and Chain Drive 


° 


Anne 
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For the Spring Clean Up 


Nothing will clean paved streets as 
quickly and as effectually as the 
modern street flusher 


GMC Trucks are particularly 
adapted for the purpose because of 
their simplicity—ease of operation 
and great strength. 


They are economical because the 
first cost is reasonable—operating 
cost is reasonable and maintenance 
is low. 


GMC Trucks are built in all pra¢ 
tical sizes— 4 to 5 ton capacity; 
scores of them are now in daily use 
in all branches of municipal service 
in cities and towns throughout the 
country 


Write for « of interesting booklet telling 


of the recent GMC trans-continental trip. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK CO. 
One of the Units of the General Motors Company 
PONTIAC, MICH. 


New York Philadelphia 
Boston St. Louis 
Chicago San Francisco 
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Plant Exchange Day 
By Lottie S. Olney 


President, Civic Club, Charleston, S. C. 


ORE than 20,000 plants were given 
M away to some 600 persons as the 
result of the first Plant Exchange 

Day in Charleston, S. C. 

Early in the fall the Civic Club, which 
numbers among its 200 members a large per- 
centage of the influential women in Charles 
ton, announced that its City Betterment 
Committee would conduct a Plant Exchange 
Day in the early spring. Several times dur- 
ing the winter mention was made of these 
plans; thus public interest was kept alive. 

In February the committee began to per- 
fect its plans. Lists of the plants which 
should be thinned out, separated or trans- 
planted in the early spring were made out 
by the committee’s chairman, who is the 
teacher of botany in the girls’ high school. 
Permission was secured for the use of two 
of the public school buildings in opposite 
parts of the city, as distribution centers. 
Circular letters were prepared containing 
lists of the plants desired for distribution, 
also all necessary information as to time 
and place of collection, distribution, ete. 
These letters were sent by members of the 
Civic Club to their friends, who were asked 
“to speak of this letter to their friends with 
gardens, so as to form a chain of interested 
persons.” 

Announcements were now made in the 
daily papers that March 3 had been set 
aside as Plant Exchange Day, and the dis- 
tribution centers and hours were also an- 
nounced, with the following explanation: 


“The purpose of a Plant Exchange is to en- 
able all those wishing for plants to obtain them 
free of cost. Those who have more plants than 
they need are able to dispose of them in a 
useful way, and all who have an over-supply 
of one kind may exchange part of it for an- 
other kind, but it is not necessary to give in 
order to receive. 

All persons who were thinning out plants 
and therefore had them to give away were 
asked to send cards to the chairman of 
the committee, in order that all arrange- 
ments for their collection could be made in 
advance. 

During the week previous to March 3, 
brief interesting articles appeared daily in 


the papers. One of them contained the fol 
lowing effective lines: 
Crowded plants in the little bed, 
I pick you out of the garden 
\nd give you to a garden friend 
And oh, the pleasure that I send, 
sy giving you away, 
Brings greater joy than all the deeds 
That I have done to-day. 

Placards announcing Plant Exchange 
Day and the distribution centers and hours 
were placed in the street cars and in most 
of the store windows. 

Before the day came, the whole city was 
aroused and interested. The gardener in 
charge of the largest of the city parks made 
valuable suggestions and prepared contri- 
butions of many varieties of plants; a florist 
sent a very liberal contribution of bulbs; 
elderly citizens dug up sweet-scented, old 
fashioned flowers from ancient gardens, and 
the gardens of the wealthy gave of their 
abundance of the newer plants. From the 
country came a letter offering to send wild 
plants from the woods in exchange for city 
plants. 

Starting at 10 o’clock on the morning of 
March 3, automobiles were busy for sev 
eral hours calling at the homes for the 
plants. No time was lost, for all the plants 
were found wrapped and ready, many of 
them marked with the name of the variety. 

At the two distribution centers from 1 to 
3 o'clock, committees of ladies were busy 
receiving the plants and dividing them into 
small bundles ready for distribution. At 
3 o'clock the committee on distribution took 
charge, and they found an eager crowd 
awaiting their coming. Old and young, 
rich and poor, men, women and children 
came clamoring for plants. Some were 
seeking a rare plant which they did not 
have, others wanted special plants to add 
to those already in their gardens; still 
others begged for any and all plants which 
could be given them, in order that they 
might start a garden for the first time. 
Long before the close of the appointed hour 
every plant had been given away, and the 
few who had put off their coming to a late 
hour searched eagerly through the loose 
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Vicksburg Cleans Its Streets at 
Small Expense With a FEDERAL 


pal department heads recognize the value of unfailing efficiency from public service 
equipment. Exacting in their demands—watchful of municipal expenditures—the taxpayers 
of your town are perhaps more critical in their judgment of RESULTS than any other class of 
pe opk 
Nowhere else are cost and performance data so carefully compared. 


The city officials of Vicksburg, Miss., solved the question of economical street sanitation 
when they bought a 34% ton Federal flushing job. These figures show what the outfit ac- 
complished in 30 days on the city streets of Vicksburg: 


Blocks flushed............ ee re ees 1,864 
Cost for gasoline and oil aid dc dase: ss orate ee $59.75 
Cost for gasoline and oil per block....................00. $ .032 
Blocks flushed each day...... eT es ee 62 
Cost of gasoline and oil per day ‘cg cenwe sesame ee $1.99 


Our Traffic Department has cost data on Federal trucks in scores of other cities—in every 
type of municipal service Let us tell you about these and submit data on your city’s require- 
ments 

‘Federal Traffic News’’ sent monthly on request 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 


21 Leavitt Street, DETROIT, MICH. 
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earth and leaves for any plant that might 


have been overlooked. 
At both of the distribution centers a care 
ful record was kept of the number of per 
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sons to whom plants were given, and ac 
cording to these reports over 600 people 
were supplied with bulbs and plants, aggre 
gating between 20.000 and 22.000 





Preparation for War 





Without Militarism 


By Louis H. Pink 


NIVERSAL military training in free 

U America could not have been taken 

seriously prior to August, 1914. To- 

lay it is staring us in the face. A standing 

army of 3,000,000 is urged by our high 
military officials. 

Some form of military training more ex- 
tensive and more efficient than we have is 
no doubt necessary. But when it is pro- 
posed to repeat the folly of Europe and 
squander our resources on armies and arma- 
ment it is time to call a halt. 

Before making soldiers we should make 
men. 

The majority of our boys and girls leave 
school soon after reaching the legal age, 
with only a smattering of education and no 
business, trade or profession. 

They drift into casual work, blind alley 
employments, jobs which lead nowhere. 

From the school our young people too 
often graduate to the street, the pool room, 
the dance hall—a cruel wastage of health, 
virtue and power. 

The period of adolescence is the most im- 
portant of all, the most formative. Yet we 
turn our boys and girls out into the world 
with little control, guidance or inspiration. 
A wise people, seeking ability to cope with 
other nations in peace or war, will first 
stop the waste of youth. 

No boy or girl should be permitted to lose 
contact with school before reaching eight- 
een. Our cities and rural communities can 
ill afford to further extend education. 

Financial aid must come from the na- 
tional government. 

The cheapest and most practical way to 
meet the situation is by the compulsory con- 
tinuation school. Elementary education 
costs roughly $40 per capita and instruc- 
tion in continuation classes but $10 a year. 
The nation, by subsidizing and cooperating 
with local educational systems, could edu- 
cate nearly 3,000,000 young people in con- 
tinuation schools for $30,000,000—a mere 


iraction of the proposed military expendi 
tures. 

Continuation classes make it possible for 
the children of the poor to help support the 
family while in school. The equivalent of 
at least one full day's schooling a week 
should be demanded, but the time can le 
arranged so as to cause the least possible 
interference with employment 

Continuation instruction has proved of 
great value in Munich and in many of the 
English local governments. The continua 
tion class should further general education 
and proficiency in the chosen trade or busi- 
ness. In the United States it is still in the 
experimental stage and has made little real 
progress, for it is entirely voluntary on the 
part of employer and student. 

The educational authorities of England 
and Germany have reached the conclusion 
that the continuation school, to be effective, 
must be compulsory both upon employer 
and student and that a few hours a week 
devoted to study is entirely insufficient. 

Sidney Webb, in an article in the Con- 
temporary Review, makes the interesting 
suggestion that if all men must be trained 
to arms, young men be kept in the continu- 
ation school until twenty-one, and that the 
last three years be devoted in large part to 
the necessary instruction in “military drill 
and marching and in trench digging, and 
rifle shooting.” The male population would 
thus be trained without leaving home or 
work, without barrack life, without the 
creation of a military class. 

Compulsory instruction in continuation 
schools up to the eighteenth year, financed 
largely by the national government, is the 
best possible preparation for peace or war | 

| 





It will create a yation of highly intelli- 
gent and specially trained men and women. 

Sidney Webb’s suggestion is perhaps the 
least dangerous method of universal mili- 
tary training in a great peace-loving <e- 
mocracy. 
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HAVING TROUBLE 


in keeping up your macadam roads? 
Consult Us 


We are specialists in the street paving industry and will give you the benefit of our 


experience WARRENITE 


the automobile proof road. WARRENITE is the best bituminous surface for your country 
roads, and can be had at a reasonable cost. WARRENITE is a lasting surface for your 
country roads. WARRENITE is a modified form of the BITULITHIC City Street Pavement 
adapted to meet the conditions which prevail on country roads. 

The farmers with their heavy auto trucks in which they take their products to market— 
instead of using horse-drawn vehicles) make good roads a necessity, even more so than pleasure 
motoring 
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Warrenite, Terwilliger Boulevard, Multnomah County, Ore., overlooking the City of Portland 


WARRENITE 


The road surface worth while. 
Don’t Wait—Investigate Now—-Demand WARRENITE 


and have a road built up to a high standard, and not down to a low cost. 
Write at once for descriptive and illustrative booklets,—a postal card will do. 





WARREN BROTHERS COMPANY 


Executive Offices: Boston, Mass. 
DISTRICT OFFICES: 


New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. Montreal, P. Q. Utica, N. Y. 
Phoenix, Ariz. Los Angeles, Cal. Portland, Ore. Winnipeg, Man. 
Nasbville, Tean. St. Louis, Mo. Richmond, Va. Toronto, Ont. 
San Francisco, Cal Vancouver, B. C. 
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On the Calendar 


\larcu 2-3.—-Boston, Mass. 


New England Federation for Rural Progress 
McKibben, 


Annual meeting. Secretary, J ames A. 

Chamber of Commerce, Boston, Mass. 

1 5-6.—New York Crry. 

National Paving Brick Manufacturers 
tion \nnual convention. Secretar ll 
Blair, Engineers’ Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

5-10—New York Crry. 

National Brick Manufacturers’ Association. An 
nual convention. Secretary, Theodore A. Ran 
dall, 211 Hudson Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Marcu 13-15.—Savannan, Ga. 

Mayors’ Association of the South Atlantic and 
Gulf States. Convention. Secretary, Ernest Met 
calf, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Makcu 13-14.—Urepana, It. 

imerican Water Works 
Section, Annual meeting. 
ward Bartow, Urbana, Ill. 

Marcu 26-——Toronto, Ont. 

Third annual conference on Road Construction 
for County Road Superintendents and Engineers 
Held under the auspices of the Dep artment of 
Public Highways of the Province of Ontario. Ad- 
dress, W. A. McLean, Deputy Minister, Depart 

ment of Public Highways, Toronto, Ont, 

Aprit 2-4.-—Puivaperputia, Pa, 

National Vocational Guidance Association. An- 
nual convention. Secretary, W. Carson Ryan, Jr., 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 

\prit 5-7.--PittssurGn, Pa, 

American Physical Education Association. An- 
nual convention. Secretary, Dr. J. H. McCurdy, 
93 Westford Avenue, Springfield, Mass, 

\pait 10-14.—Ortawa, Ont. 

Fourth Canadian and International Good Roads 
Congress. Held under the auspices of the Domin- 
ion Good Roads Association. Secretary, George 
A, sictlanan, New Birks Building, Montreal, Que- 
bec. 

\pkit 17-20.—BirmMincuam, Ata. 

United States Good Roads 
convention. Secretary, J. A. 
ham, Ala. 

Aprit 18.—PxHiItapecpeurs. Pa. 

American Water Works Association—Four-State 
Section, Secretary, Charles RK. Wood, 400 Chest 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Aprit 18-21.—Cnicaco, IL. 

National Community Center Conference. Se 
retary, John Collier, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 

APRIL 


Associa- 


\iARCH 


{ ssociation—lI llinois 
Secretary, Dr, Ed 


Association, Annual 
Rountree, Birming 


96-May 2.—Purtapevpnta, Pa 
National Organisation for Public Health Nurs- 
ing. Fifth annual convention, to be held in con 
junction with the meetings of the American 

Nurses’ Association and the National League of 
Nursing Education. Executive Secretary, Ella 
Philips Crandall, 600 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. 

May 3.—New York City. 

Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York. Annual meeting. Secretary, Charles T. 
Gwynne, 65 Liberty Street, New York City. 

May 38-5.—Kwnoxvitie, Tenn. 

Southern Commercial Secretaries’ 
Annual convention. Secretary, A. H. 
New Orleans, La. 

May 7-9.—Kawnsas Crty, Mo. 

National Conference on City Planning. 
conference. Secretary, Flavel Shurtleff, 
gress Street, Boston, Mass. 

May 7-11.—Ricumonp, Va. 

American Water Works Association, 
convention. Secretary, J. M. Diven, 47 
Street, Troy, N. Y. 

May 8-9.—PitrsBurcH, Pa, 
merican Association for Promoting Hyaiene 
and Public Baths. Annual convention. Host, 


Association 
Borden, 


Annual 
19 Con 


Annual 
State 


Civic - of Allegheny County 
Mason, ity Hall, Philadelp om 
May 8- OW ASHINGTON, D. 
National Fire Protection 
meeting. Secretary, Franklin 
Milk Street, Boston, Mass 
May 9-11.—Crincinnati, Ont 
National Associatic f 
tion of Tubercul 
Dr. Henry Bart Jac 
West, Baltimore Ma 
May 18.—New York Crty 
American Institute lectrical Eng 
nual meeting, for election of officers 
F. L. Hutchinson, 33 West Thirt 
New York City 
May 28-June 1.—Arttantic City, N 
National Electric Light Associatic 
convention Secretary, T. Comm 
29 West Thirty-ninth Street, New 


+ + 


Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States 

R. Goodwyn Rhett, of Charleston, S. C., 
has been reélected president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, fol- 
lowing the fifth annual meeting of that or- 
ganization held in Washington last month 
Other officers of the National Chamber 
have been reelected as follows: Harry A. 
Wheeler, of Chicago; John H. Fahey, of 
Boston, and A. B. Farquhar, of York, Pa., 
honorory vice-presidents; Samuel McRob- 
erts, of New York City, vice-president, and 
Joseph H. Defrees, of Chicago, vice-presi- 
dent and also chairman of the Executive 
Committee. John Joy Edson, of Washing- 
ton, has been reélected treasurer. The new- 
ly elected officers are: Hon. Charles Nagel, 
of St. Louis, honorary vice-president, and 
Willis Booth, of Los Angeles, vice-presi- 
dent. 

+ + 


1917 Convention, N. A. C. O.S. 


At the convention of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, in Wash- 
ington on February I, a meeting was held 
of the Directors of the National Associa- 
tion of Commercial Organization Secre- 
taries. At this meeting it was voted to hold 
the 1917 convention of the Association in 
Chicago during the latter part of Septem- 
ber. Secretary J. M. Guild, of Dayton, 
writes to THe AMERICAN City under date 
of February 8 as follows: 


“The program has not been definitely 
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‘GOODRICH 
DE LUXE 


TRUCK TIRES 


Every time atire revolves under a load the 
rubber is compressed and released. ‘The heavier 
the load, the harder the pressure. This action, 
repeated indefinitely, tends to destroy the rub- 
ber fibre. 





Ordinary tires may break down from. this 
cause, especially if they are overloaded, due to 
their lower limit of displacement. They are 
literally knocked to pieces. 

Goodrich De Luxe Tires with their extra thick 
tread of tough, springy rubber, withstand this 
destructive action because they have a larger 
factor of safety for displacement. Another rea- 
son why users say they deliver ‘‘Velvet Mileage. ”’ 


THE B. F. GOODRICH CO., 
mo Akron, Ohio mux 
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shaped up further than to select tentative 
subjects. It will, I am sure, interest you 
to know that in addition to having a splen- 
did committee on program which went to 
the trouble to take a referendum of all the 
members of the Association in order to as- 
certain individual preference, the directors 
at their meeting in Washington took the 
three programs that have been given at 
Cincinnati, St. Louis and Cleveland and 
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analyzed them down to the last notch in 
order to make a comparison of each year's 
program and what was proposed for 1917 

“In making up its next program, the As- 
sociation will be governed more than ever 
by the idea of dealing with secretarial 
methods rather than commercial organiza 
tion policies, and every item will be of in- 
terest to every man who attends, whether h« 
he from a large city or a village.” 
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New York Strate CoNFERENCE OF Mayors AND 
Otner City OrriciArs, William Parr 
Capes, Secretary. 

City Problems: Proceedings of the 
Seventh Annual Conference of Mayors 
and Other City Officials of the State of 
New York, Syracuse, N. Y., May 31, June 

1 and 2, 1916. 123 pp. $1.00 
This volume contains a number of papers which 
should prove of interest and value to those interested 
in the various problems of municipal government. The 
following are among the most important: “The State 
and the Municipality,” by Hon. Francis M. Hugo; 

“Unemployment in Cities,” by Hon. Harry N. Hoff- 

man; “New York State’s Codperative Plan for Se- 

curing Municipal Data,” Hon. James T. Lennon; 

“Uniform System of Accounting for Cities of Third 

Class of New York State,”’ by Fred G., Reusswig; 

‘Activated Sludge Method of Sewage Disposal,” by 

T. Chalkley Hatton; “The Effect on Cities of Amend- 

ment to Workmen’s Compensation Law,” by Commis- 

sioner Edward P. Lyon; “Uniform Health 3udgets,” 
by Lindsy R. Williams, M. D.; “Exemption of Real 
and Personal Property from Taxation,” by Hon. Mar 
tin M. Saxe: “The Attitude of the State Education 

Department Toward City Schools,” by Dr. John II. 

Finley; “Training for Public Service, with Special 

Reference to Training of Accountants,” by Dr. Fa 

ward A, Fitzpatrick; “New York State’s Unifo:m 

Bond Law,” by Edward S. Osborne; “Standard Units 

for Comparing Municipal aarerenens, by A. Pres- 

cott Folwell; “Limiting the Heights of Buildings and 

a the Use of Property,” by Hon. Lawson 

*urdy. 

Witcox, Detos F., Deputy Commissioner, De- 
partment of Water Supply, Gas and 
Electricity, City of New York. 

Report of Delos F. Wilcox, Deputy 
Commissioner, to the Commissioner of 
Water Suppl a4 Gas and Electricity in 
Relation to The Citizens Water Supply 
Compete of Newtown. October 7, 1916. 
378 pp. Statistical tables and maps. (Ap- 
ply to the above Department of the City 
of New York, Municipal Building, New 
York City.) 


Tue American City wishes to call attention to Dr. 
Wilcox’s comprehensive and valuable report because 
the problems involved are typical of similar problems 
affecting all kinds of public utilities thruout the coun 
try. The study treats in detail many vexed questions 
in regard to value, regulation of rates, competition and 
purchase, and. being written from the standpoint of a 
municipal, rather than a corporation expert, it is in all 
probability the forerunner a's new standard in public 
utility valuation methods. 

Complaints in regard to the practices and reason- 


ableness of water rates and service of the Citizens 
Water Supply Company ot Newtown weie th 
mediate cause for the investigation. Since its ince; 
tion in 1914 it grew in scope until it became su 
ciently comprehensive to form the basis not only fo 
rate-fixing, but also for initiating purchase negotiations 
or condemnation proceedings if the responsible city 
authorities deem it wise to acquire the company’ 
property in the near future; or for taking steps towar 
the installation of an ind lependent city-built system, if 
that policy seems most feasible under all the circ 
stances.” 

Dr. Wilcox states that the company’s existing rates 
and practices in connection with domestic and business 
service are discriminatory and unjust; that the city’s 
payment for fire protection on the sole basis of a fixed 
rental per hydrant is illogical; that the company’s pipe 
lines in the Third Ward were installed without author 
zation, etc. The company, Dr. Wilcox finds, is over 
capitalized—the inflation amounting at least to $1,830, 
000—and to this over-capitalization he attributes man 
of the present difficulties 

Accompanying the report is a sixteen-page pamphi 
containing the “Communication from Commissione 
William Williams to the Board of Estimate and Aj 
portionment, Transmitting Report of Deputy Commis 
sioner Wilcox upon the Citizens Water Supply Com- 
pany of Newtown, Borough of Queens,”’ dated Feb 
ruary 5, 1917. Commissioner Williams endorses |) 
Wilcox’s report and requests that the Board take such 
action as it deems advisable to remedy the existit 
conditions. 


’ 


NationaL Housine Assocration, Dr. Lawrence 
Veiller, Secretary and Director, ros East 
Twenty-second Street, New York City 

Housing Problems in America: Pro- 
ceedings of the Fifth National Confer- 
ence on Housing, Providence, October 
9, 10 and 11, 1916. 1917. x + 563 pp 
$2.50 


Housing and city planning- -rated low a few years 
ago in the civic curriculum—have been brought int: 
sudden prominence thru certain developments inci 
dental to the recent industrial expansion of many 
American cities. Bridgeport soon found it was cheaper 
to erect houses of wood for her workmen than to buil: 1 
brick extensions to the poor house. Such matters are 
discussed in the present volume—gotten out in the 
usual tasteful binding—in which by far the ae 
number of papers deal with some aspect of indwst 
housing. Both John Nolen and Lawrence Veiller 
treat this subject, as do Edward W. Parker, Perry 
MacNeille, Owen Brainard and Grosvenor Atterbur 
Garden Suburbs are discussed by C. H. Williams, the 
Districting of Cities by Lawson Purdy, Housing and 
Disease by Professor James Ford, while many other 


interesting and valuable papers are contributed by 
Prescott F. Hall, Bernard J. Newman, J. N. Hurty, 


Robert E. Todd, Francis E. Fronezak, fohn Molitor, 
\llan Robinson, Bleecker Marquette and Edward A 
Moree. All civic workers should own this volume—it 
marks an epoch in housing progress 
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Weight Plus Speed 


Demands Firestone Tires 


~ 


hen the Chica}o Fire Department sends 

' out this heavy Thor machine, on a dead 
run, it 3o0es on Firestone Tires. Only 
Firestone Strength can support the extra 
strain, weight and side car draz. Only 
Firestone Resiliency can protect men and 
mechanism. On all styles of apparatus, 
heavyand light, Firestone equipment means 
Most Miles per Dollar. Send for catalog with 
list of 400 Departments using, Firestone. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio—Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


rirestone 


PNEUMATIC OR SOLID TIRES FOR HORSE 
OR MOTOR-DRIVEN APPARATUS 
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Grunsky, Cart Ewatp, Eng. D., Member, 
American Society of Civil Engineers, as- 
sisted by 

Grunsky, Cart Ewatp, Jr., E. M.. Member, 
American Institute of Mining Engineers. 

Valuation, Depreciation and the Rate- 
Base. 1917. viii + 387 pp. Statistical 
tables. $4.00 
The result of personal contact with the valuation 

problem, this book does not attempt a thoro dis- 
cussion of the principles underlying the making of 
public yr valuations, but deals with certain aspects 
of the problem believed to be of particular significance 
by the authors. Special consideration is accorded to 
the non-agreement of the actual life of articles having 
a limited period of usefulness with their probable ot 
normal life. The authors put forward a procedure, 
termed Unlimited Life Method, which adopts, instead 
of “present value,” a rate base, without deduction of 
depreciation, which will include but little, if anything, 
other than legitimate and properly estimated cost, as 
the starting point when rates are to be fixed. The 
chapters treat of essentials of value, purpose of the 
appraisal, fixing of rates, the accounting system, valua- 
tion of water-right, reservoir and watershed lands, 
mines and oil properties, etc. 

SHeparvson, Georce D., Professor of Elec- 
trical Engineering, University of Min- 
nesota. 

Telephone Apparatus: An Introduction 

to the Development and Theory. 1917. 
xviii + 337 pp. Photographs, charts and 
diagrams. $3.00 

As the first extended treatise devoted to the general 
principice underlying telephone apparatus, this book 
should be of interest to all students of the develop- 
ment ot modern public utilities. The author contines 
himself largely to apparatus, giving only minor atten. 
tion to circuits. Consideration is given to the laws of 
sound, and to the characteristics of speech, since their 
transmission is the raison d'etre of the telephone. 

There are ten appendices containing valuable charts 

and formule, etc., usually not easily accessible. 

Fittesrown, C. B. 

The Principles of Natural Taxation, 

Showing the Origin and Progress of 

Plans for the Payment of all Public 

Expenses from Economic Rent. 1917. 
xxii + 281 pp. Portrait ee, 

1.58 

This book is a revision of the author’s “A Single 

Tax Handbook for 1913,” but, unlike that publication, 
projected to appear at intervals, the present work is 
issued with the idea of permanence, as representing 
the best authorities, om and late, upon the de- 
velopment of the idea. e object of the book is to 
trace the metamorphosis of the land question into the 
rent question; of the equal right to land into the joint 
right to the rent of land; of the common use of the 
earth into the collective enjoyment of ground rent; 
of the nationalization of land into the socialization of 
its rent; of private property in land, including the 
private — ation of its rent, into the public appro- 
priation of that rent without disturbance of the pri- 
vate | of land. The contents are arranged 
in the order of importance to the reader, the aim being 
to satisty his economic understanding with the least 
mental exertion. 


New York Power Piant Test Boarp or En- 
GINEERS (composed of representatives 
of), the City of New York, the New 
York Edison Company and the New 
York Bureau of Municipal Research. 

Hall of Records Power Plant: Report 
and Discussion of Physical Test and 
Costs of Operation and Maintenance. 
1916. 673 pp. Photographs, maps, charts, 
i ms, statistical tables. (Apply to Mu- 
nicipal Reference Library, New York 


Probably the most comprehensive fact statement ever 


assem in reference to the operation of an isolated 
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heating and lighting plant, this large volume is pub 
lished, with full supporting data, because of its im 
pastemee to the city of New York. Having no fact 
nowledge as to proper operation costs, the city of 
New York heretofore was unable to determine whether 
its public buildings were being heated and lighted 
economically. Some engineers maintained that isolated 
ylants could not be economically operated in a city 
yuilding, and advocated and insisted on the purchase 
of current from a public service corporation. The 
New York Edison Company advanced the funds neces 
sary for the test, and a board of engineers, composed 
of representatives of the city of New York, the New 
York Edison Company and the New York Bureau ot 
Municipal Research, was appointed. The test covered 
the whole of the year 1913, the period since then 
having been consumed in the comparison and analysis 
of the results obtained. Owing to disagreements be 
tween the representatives of the Edison Company ani 
the other members of the board, no definite conclu 
sions were reached, but in so far as the city is con 
cerned the evidence adduced was insufficient to war 
rant any change from the existing heating and lighting 
system, 


Assott, Epita, Ph.D., and Sopuonissa P 
Beckinripce, Ph.D., Members of the 
Faculty of the University of Chicago and 
of the Chicago School of Civics and 
Philanthropy. 

Truancy and Non-Attendance in the 
Chicago Schools. A Study of the Social 
Aspects of the Compulsory Education 
and Child Labor Legislation of Illinois. 
1917. xvi-+472pp. Statisticaltables. $2 
Although thirty-three years have passed since the 

principle of compulsory school attendance was 
adopted in the state of Illinois, truancy is still a 
factor of immense importance in school attendance 
This book gives a survey of the history of compulsory 
education legislation in Illinois, with attention to the 
legal principles involved, and then discusses present 
conditions and the methods of treatment. Some of the 
subjects treated are: extent of truancy, the transfer 
system, types of truants, the parental school, school 
census, the visiting teacher, etc. In conclusion, the 
authors raise the question whether a state educational 
authority—commission or bureau—should not be 
created, with the power of supervising the work of the 
local authorities in the enforcement of the state school 
laws. The seven appendices contain valuable docu- 
ments, tables, extracts, etc., not easily accessible to the 
average student. 


Hoare, H. J., B. Sc., LL. B., Clerk of the 
Local Pension Sub-Committee for Cam- 
berwell and Lewisham. 

Old Age Pensions: Their Actual Work- 
ing and Ascertained Results in the 
United Kingdom. With an Introduction 
by Sir Laurence Gomme, F. S. A. 1915. 
xii + 196 pp. go cents (postage and duty 
extra.) 

With the growth of interest in pension legislation in 
this country, as evidenced in New York State’s widows’ 
pension law, a book of this kind dealing, as its sub- 
title indicates, with the actual working and ascertained 
results of old age pensions in the United Kingdom, 
should be of general interest and value in shaping 
»ublic opinion and influencing legislation in the light of 
english experience. The administrative machinery of 
English pensions, it appears, is based upon an entirely 
new principle; altho the grant of old age pensions is a 
national service, this service is not administered from 
a central department of the State, but government 
officials were appointed thruout the country to investi- 
gate and make recommendations on all applications for 
pensions, and local committees were appointed to hear 
and determine the cases, subject to appeal to the local 
government board. The anthor outlines the conditions 
of eligibility—age, nationality and residence and means 
—and the disqualifications. The machinery of the acts 
is laid bare and the method of procedure on claims ex- 
plained. Suggestive criticisms are made in regard to 
the method ~ handling statistics, and a final chapter 
contains valuable suggestions for later amendments 
which should be of special interest to those studying 
the problem in this country. 
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AMERICAN |AFRANCE FIREENGINE [OMPANY,INC. 


GENERAL OF FICE 








" ELMIRA, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
BRANCHES 
New York Denver 
Boston Dallas 
Atlanta Portland 
Chicago Pittsburgh 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
Minneapolis Baltimore 











Mr. Fire Apparatus Buyer, 
Every City, U.S.A. 


Dear Sir:- 


During 1916 the American-LaFrance Fire 
Engine Co., Inc. closed contracts for the following: 


PUMPING CARS - - - - - - - - = 253 
COMBINATION CARS - - - - - - = 127 
SERVICE TRUCKS - - - - - - - = 32 
AERIAL TRUCKS - - - - - - - - - 16 
TRACTORS - ---+-+-+-++-+ ++ 27 

Total ---+ +--+ + + + + = 455 


50% of these contracts were repeat orders. 





All other manufacturers of motor fire 
apparatus, including some who have ‘since discontinued 
business and therefore could be properly excluded from 
such a classification, show total sales during 1916 of 
384 pieces of all descriptions. 


Are not these figures conclusive 
evidence that American-LaFrance apparatus must be 
distinctly superior? 


Yours very truly, 


AMERICAN-LAFRANCE FIRE ENGINE CO., Inc. 
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When writing to Advertisers please mention Tae American City. 
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Hoiirncsworta, H. L., Associate Professor 
of Psychology, Columbia University. 
Vv hology: Its Problems 
and Methods. With a chapter on “The 
Vocational Aptitude of Women,” by Leta 
Stetter Hollingsworth, Ph. D., Clinical 
on ~ Bellevue Hospital, New York 
City. he Conduct of Mind Series.) 
1916. sit + 308 pp. $2.10 


Character analysis, once a criticised fad, in this 
book is elevated into the sphere of science, and we are 
amazed at the integrit bo conclusions which have 
been obtained ean | the methods evolved in the 
modern practice of vocational study and guidance. 
Professor Hollingsworth, who for several years has 
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been making experimental and comparative studies of 
the various methods now used in determining voca 
tional fitness, explains practical methods of selecting 
employes for different kinds of work, the use of 
tag ae tests and other methods which have 
m tried, the value of impressions based on the 
eigen appearance of the applicant, his photograph, 
is letters of application, the judgment of his asso 
ciates, and the like. The book, which is the first 
attempt to describe the psychological aspects of voca- 
tional aptitude, should be of great interest to parents 
and officials interested in the vocational guidance of 
young people, to professional vocational counsellors, 
to the student, to the teacher of psychology, to the 
business man, and to the individual interested in self 
analysis. The appended sections contain an important 
bibliography, and tests, blanks, standards and forms 
used in connection with vocational guidance work 


Pamphlets and Papers of Civic Interest 


See also the department of News and Ideas for Commercial and Civic Organisations, for other publi- 


cations of special interest. 


Public Engineering and Human Progress. 


This is the title of an inspiring address delivered 
by Morris Llewellyn Cooke, Consulting Engineer 
of Philadelphia, Pa., before the Cleveland En 
ineering Society, November 14, 1916, which puts 
orward a new ae of the engineer as a 
sublic servant. pp. Apply to the author, 
*inance Building, Pitedelphin’ Pa) 


Proposed Districting Bill for Illinois Cities. 
Building Districts and Restrictions: A Bill for 
an Act granting to cities and villages in the State 
of Illinois power to create residential, business 
and industrial building districts or zones (Recom 
mended by the City Council of Chicago to the 
General Assembly of the State of Illinois), and a 
Statement of the oa of giving the ‘City ot 
Chicago power to create building districts, pre- 
sented to the Committee on Wao of the City 
Council S the City of Chicago by Alderman 
Charles E. Merriam, February, 1917. 56 pp. 
(Apply to ime Siman, City Clerk of the City of 
Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 


Ownership of Water Service Pipes. 


Paper: The Ownership of Water Service Pipes, 
wy John W. Alvord, Consulting Engineer, Chicago, 
Ill., Read at the Second Annual Convention of the 
New Jersey Utilities Association, Atlantic City, 
j. % tober 13-14, 1916. 11 pp. (Apply to 
— or, Hartford Building, Chicago, Il.) 


Road Mileage and Revenues, 1914. 
Public Road Mileage and Revenues in the United 
States, 1914: A Summary. (Bulletin No, 390 of 
the United States Office of Public Roads and 
Rural Engineering, January 12, 1917.) 11 pp. 
Statistical _— (Apply to the Office, Washing- 
ton, 


Water Rates in San Francisco. 


The San Francisco Water Rate Case. Article by 

N. Randall Ellis, Valuation Engineer of San Fran- 

cisco, Cal., in The Utilities Magazine, page 16 ff. 

of the issue of January, 1917. (Apply to Morris 

Llewellyn Cooke, Acting Director, The Utilities 

een 1009 Finance Building, Philadelphia, Pa.) 
1.00 


Dwelling House Construction. 


Dwelling Houses: A Code of Suggestions for 
Construction and Fire Protection Recommended 
ee, the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
16. 115 PP: Ppotographe and diagrams. (Ap 
vy ‘to Ira H. m, Consulting Engineer, 
‘ational Board of Fire = tolavesiiors. 76 William 
Street, New York City.) 


Ohio’s Eighty Per Cent Deficit. 
A pamphlet issued by the Ohio Institute for P' 
lic Efficiency, and revealing how the State of Ohio 
has neglected its feeble-minded. 1916. 6 pp 
{Apply to the Institute, Hartman Building, Colum 
bus, Ohio.) 





Public Comfort Station Specifications. 


Under this head Tue American City wishes to 
call the attention of its readers to a number of 
publications which have been issued by the Publix 
Comfort Station Bureau, maintained by the Na 
tional Committee of Confederated Supply Asso 
ciations, and ably managed by Mr. J. J]. Cosgrove 
Director. These publications may be obtained 
upon application to Mr. Cosgrove at 261 Broad 
way, New York City. 

Public Comfort Stations. 1915. 7 pp. Construc 
tion plans. 

The American Plan for Public Comfort Stations 
6 pp. 

Suggestions for Organizing Locally in the Nationa 
Campaign for Pubhe Comfort Stations. 4 pp 


Standards for Public Comfort Stations. (Ap 
proved by the Public Comfort Station Bureau.) 
7 pp. 


The Dayton Bureau of Research. 
Article prepared by Mr. C. E. Rightor, Director 
of the Dayton Bureau of Research, Reprinted 
from “Citizen Agencies for Research in Govern 
ment,” the issue of Municipal Research, No. 77 
for September, 1916. 27 pp. (Apply to the 
author, as above, Dayton, Ohio.) 


Greater Dayton Association Coal Price 
Probers. 

“Retail Cost of Coal Here Should be Reduced 
Declare G. D. A. Price Probers,” is the caption of 
a newspaper article which contains the report of 
the committee and its recommendations. The 
article appeared in the Dayton Sunday News, of 
December 3, 1916. (Apply to the News, Dayton, 
Ohio.) 


Lighting Cleveland’s Art Museum. 

Article on “Lighting an Art Gallery with ‘Day 
light’ Lamps,” in Electrical World, Vol. 68, No 
18; October 28, 1916. 3 pp. (Apply te McGraw 
Publishing Company, Inc., 239 West 39th Street, 
New York City.) 10 cents. 


The Liquor Problem in Chicago. 
Preliminary Report to the Mayor and Aldermen 
of the City of Chicago by the Chicago Commission 
on the Liquor Problem. Chicago, December, 1916 
67 pp. Statistical tables. (Apply to Frederick 
Rex, Secretary to the Commission, Municipal 
Reference Library, 1005 City Hall, Chicago, Hl.) 


Unemployment and the Public Purse. 
Planning Public Expenditures to Compensate for 
Decreased Private Employment During Business 
Depressions. Reprint of an address by John R 
Shillady, Secretary of the Mayor's Committee o: 
Unemployment, New. York City. November, 141/ 
29 p (Apply to author, Room 2028, Muni 
Building, New York City.) 


New York’s Publications on Unemployment. 
List of Publications. Mayor’s Committee on Un 
employment, New York City. November, if! 
4 pp. (Copies obtainable from the Secretar y of 
the Committee, Room 2028, Municipal Building, 
New York City ) 
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THE GAMEWELL FIRE ALARM 
TELEGRAPH CO. 
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“Registered U. S. Patent Office” 
Manufacturers of 
Fire Alarm and Police Signal 
TELEGRAPHS 
for 
Municipalities and Private 
Parties 


The Gamewell system of to-day is 
the outcome of the combined inventive 
genius and mechanical skill of many 
whose valuable services the company 
has been able to secure during the 
past fifty-seven years, in pursuance of 
its policy of meeting at any cost the 
requirements of the varied conditions 
existing in different localities. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


General Office and Works: 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 





Dayton Airless 
Fire Equipment Tires 


are safe and easy- 
riding at any 


SPEED 


They are always 
reliable and long 
service makes 
them economical. 
That’s why they 
dominate the field 
in motorized fire equipment. 


Write for booklet. 


The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 


DAYTON, O., U.S.A. 


























Our advice would be 


“INVESTIGATION” 


Before Awarding Contract 





LOOKING INTO 


The Power Plant 


OF SOUTH BEND DOUBLE DUTY FIRE APPARATUS 


Efficiency 


Durability | 
roe Construction 


Speed 


Representative: 

Walter M. Heller, 

142 Market Street, 
Newark, N. J. 
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An Important Study by Chicago Welfare 
Department. 


A Study of Family Desertion. Earle Edward 


B 
h.D., Director of Social 


Eubank Surveys, Chi- 
cago Department of Public Welfare. 1916. 77 
p. Statistical tables; bibliography. (Apply to 





. Eubank, 
Chicago, Ill.) fc 
As one of the first important sociological studies 
issued by a municipal Department of Public Welfare 
especial significance attaches to Dr. Eubank’s carefully 
prepared study of the problem of family desertion. 
After a short introduction, the author analyzes the 
problem and tells something of the extent of desertion 
to-day. The social significance of desertion is next 
treated and the various types are considered. ‘Iwo 
final chapters discuss the treatment of desertion and 
offer valuable constructive suggestions. An authori 
tative bibliography completes the study. 


805 City Hall Square Building, 


Budget Procedure for New Hampshire 
Towns. 


Budget Making for New Hampshire Towns. Pro- 
cedure for Making and Presenting Budget Esti 
mates of Revenues and Expenditures in Con 
formity with the Uniform System of Town Ac 
counts, Recommended by the New Hampshire 
State Tax Commission. Prepared by Edward C 
Mabie, A. M. 1917. 16 pp. Budget forms 
(Apply to State Tax Commission, Concord, N. H.) 


Tuberculosis and House Infection: 
liography. 

Bibliography of Tuberculosis in its Relation to 
louse Infection and Housing Betterment. Hy 
James Ford, Department of Social Ethics, Har- 
vard University. (Pages 1326-1333, American 
Journal of Public Health, Vol. VI, No. 12: De- 
cember, 1916.) (Apply to the above, 10 Depot 
Street, Concord, N. H.) 30 cents. 


Sewage-Disposal Methods in Several 
American Cities. 


This is the title of a summary of the investigation 

made by Messrs. T. D. Allin and R. V. Orbison 

for the cities of Pasadena, South Pasadena and 

Alhambra, published in the December, 1915, issue 

of Western Engineering. 4 pp. Illustrated. (Ap- 

ply to the Western Engineering Publishing Com- 
ny, 420 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal.) 
ubscription: $1.50 per year. 


State Budget Making. 


The Elements of State Budget Making. (Munici- 
pal Research, No. 80, December, 1916, issued by 
the New York Bureau of Municipal Research and 
Training School for Public Service.) 63 pp. 
Statistical tables. (Apply to the Bureau, 261 
Broadway, New York City.) 25 cents, 


Loan Sharks in Chicago. 


The Loan Shark in Chicago: A Survey made by 
the Bureau of Social Surveys, Department of 
Public Welfare, City of Chicago, Earle Edward 
Eubank, Ph.D., Director. Bulletin of the Chicago 
Department of Public Welfare, Vol. I, No. 4, No 
vember, 1916 (Department Serial Number 5). 96 
yp. Statistical tables, forms. (Apply to Dr. 
a 805 City Hall Square Building, Chicago, 


Bib- 


This unpretentious pamphlet contains what is per- 
haps one of the most thorough and comprehensive 
studies of the kind ever attempted, and is an excellent 
example of what can be done by a properly equipped 
municipal welfare department. 


Filter Alum Made by Water-Works. 


Five Water-Works Make Filter Alum. (The 
methods of making filter alum by treating bauxite 
with sulphuric acid in Columbus, O., Trenton, 
N. J., and Springfield, Mass., and Montreal, 

ada, are described by the engineer or chemist 


in charge.) 4 pp. Engineering News, issue of 
panne | 4, 1917. (Apply to Hill Publishing Com- 
‘enth Avenue and Thirty-sixth Street, New 


Fork City.) 15 cents. 
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Baltimore City Government Appropriations. 
Approptiations for the Maintenance of the Gov 
ernment of the City of Baltimore (Arranged 
according to Departmental Organization Units and 
also Classified under the Various Functions of 
City Government in Accordance with the Uni- 
form—Municipal—Expenditure Classification of 
the United States Bureau of the Census.) For the 
Fiscal Year Ending December 31, 1917 169 pp 
Statistical tables. (Issued by James F. Thrift, 
City Comptroller and Secretary to the Board of 
Esumates, to whom application for copies should 
be made.) 


Canadian Highway Regulations. 


Regulations Respecting Highways, 1916. Appen 
dix to the Annual Report of the Department of 
Public Highways (Department of Public High 
ways, Ontario.) 1916 11 pp (Apply to the 


above Department, Toronto, Ontario, Canada.) 


Man vs. Mosquito as a Carrier of Malaria. 
Is Mosquito or Man the Winter Carrier of Ma 
laria Organisms? By M. Bruin Mitzmain, Tech 
nical Assistant, United States Public Health Ser 


vice. (Public Health Bulletin No. 84, December, 
1916.) 32 opp. Photographs, map, statistical 
tables. (Apply to the above Service, Washington, 
DB. c.) 


Michigan University Highway Engineering 
Short Course. 


Proceedings of the Second Annual Short Course 


in Highway Engineering held at the University 
of Michigan, February 21 to 25, 1916. (Um- 
versity Bulletin, New Series, Vol. XVIII, No 
17, December, 1916.) 331 pp. Statistics. (Ap 


ply to the University, Ann Arbor, Mich.) 


The Torrens System. 


A Sketch of the Torrens System of Land Title 
Registration and its Application in Other Coun- 
tries and Especially in the State of New York. 
By John J. Hopper, Register of the County of 
New York. Second Edition, 1916, with Supple- 
ment. 63 pp. Charts and statistics. (Apply to 
Walter Fairchild, Special Deputy Register and 
Official Examiner of Titles of New York County, 
N, Y.) 


Cleveland Municipal Electric Light Plant. 


Operation of the Cleveland Municipal Electric 
Light Plant and the 1915 Audit. By F. W. Bal- 
lard. (Paper read before Cleveland Engineering 
Society, January 23, 1917.) 27 pp. (Apply to 
author, Cleveland, Ohio.) 


European Concrete Bridges. 


Some Interesting Examples of European Concrete 
Bridge Designs. (An interesting article, with nine 
illustrations, by Albert M. Wolf.) Engineering 
and Contracting, page 576-578, of the issue of 
December 27, 1916. (Apply to The Myron C. 
Clark Publishing Company. 608 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill.) (Subscription price, $1.00 
for twelve issues.) 


The Food Situation in New York State. 


Toint Report on Foods and Markets of Governor 
Whitman’s Market Commission, Mayor Mitchel’s 
Food Supply Committee and the Wicks Legis- 
lative Committee, Transmitted to the Legislature, 
January 3, 1917. 34 pp. (Apply to the Commis- 
sion, Albany, N. Y.) 


Poliomyelitis—Infantile Paralysis. 


Report on Conference on Poliomyelitis, by Dr. 
Henry Albert, State Bacteriologist. (Bulletin of 
the Iowa State Board of Health, New Series, Vol. 
I, October, November and December, 1916, No. 
4.) 28 pp. (Apply to Editor, care of State Board, 
Des Moines, Ia.) 


The Legality of Zone Ordinances. 
Article by Walter F. Meier, Assistant Corporation 
Counsel, Seattle, Wash., in The National Real 
Estate Journal, Vol. 14, No. 5, November, 1916. 6 
pp. (Apply to Editor, St. Paul, Minn.) 10 cents. 
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Scientific Buying for 
Fire Departments 


: Scientific management, which has 
= become so common in the conduct 
of industrial enterprises, rapidly is 
becoming standard practice in the 
buying of equipment and supplies 
for fire department service. 


We welcome this development, for 
it must result in even greater domi- 
nance for Good year in the fire truck 
tire held. 


When tires are bought after a close 
examination of their records in many 
cities, Goodyears are practically 
certain to be chosen. 


The following letter from Mr. Grotte, 
Purchasing Agent, of Omaha, is a 
sample of the sort which we have 
received: 
“Your _—t regarding the Goodyear 
Cushion Tires for use on fire apparatus has : 
been thoroughly investigated by the writer and = 
1 find the cities using the same have had satis- : 
factory results from them. I have therefore 
specified Good ye ar Cushion Tires or equal on 
the eleven new American La France, type 40, 
trucks purchased by the city of Omaha.’ 
If youinvestigate this questionasclose- 
ly as Mr. Grotte did you will come 
to the same decision. It is inevitable. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron,O 
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Free Booklet 


on 


Fire Hose 








How to Judge Fire Hose 


This is the title of our interesting booklet 
which contains a boiled-down friendly chat on 
fire protection and fire hose. It frankly dis- 
cusses good and bad hose. It shows you how 
to distinguish one from the other. It shows 
why most municipalities specify Bi-Lateral Fire 
Hose and just why this hose last 3 times as 
long as the wrongly constructed hose. 


Write for “How to Judge Fire Hose” at once. 


BI-LATERAL FIRE HOSE COMPANY 
326 West Madison Street. Chicago, IIl- 




















The Anderson Coupling 
& Fire Supply Company 


KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
Manufacturers of 


MOTOR FIRE APPARATUS 


General Fire Department Supplies 


Anderson-Hale Fire Station Door Openers 
Estimates Cheerfully Given 








Hi-PRESSURE 


AUTOMATIC CHEMICAL SPRINKLERS 
AND HANDHOSE STATIONS 


FOAMITE 


FOR OIL, PAINT, GREASE, VARNISH, 
COAL TAR AND ALL FIRES! Station- 
ary Systems and portable apparatus. 
3-Gallon “Foamite”’ Hand Extinguishers 
and 60-Gallon 2-Wheel ‘‘ Foamite ”’ 
Chemical Engines. 


NATIONAL FIRE EXTINGUISHER CO. 
119 Seuth Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Methods, Materials and Appliances 


News from Engineers, Manufacturers and Supply Houses 
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CUTTING CLOSE TO A TREE WITH 


Why Not Mow the Lawn 
by Motor? 


Mowing the lawn by a hand mower may be 
pleasant work for a newly-settled commuter, 
but the city official working on a small budget 
is often considerably annoyed when he has to 
give up interesting plans for beautifying pub 
lic grounds because his men are busy enough 
as it is without the routine work of the law: 
He begins to ponder over the question of in 
creasing man-efficiency, and on his first trip 
around he is likely to be impressed with the 
great amount of time and labor consumed 
the mere mowing of the grass. It is then that 
he begins to contrive for the purchase of 
motor lawn mower or two for his work 

An efficient motor lawn mower is shown in 
the accompanying picture. It is the Fuller & 
Johnson type and is sold by the Manufacturers 
Distributing Company, of 440 Publicity Build 
ing, St. Louis, Mo. The picture shows one of 
its best features—its ability to cut close to an 
obstruction, such as a tree or a rock. As it 
requires no propelling effort on the part of the 
operator, except in guiding and directing the 
machine, a rolling or hilly lawn dotted with 
trees and shrubbery and traversed with walks 
and driveways holds fio terrors for the one 








A MOTOR MOWER 


assigned to mow the grass. Moreover, wh 
there is a substantial amount of law 
as, for example, three or mor ( tl 
machine will prove an aid t 
pense as well because of the t 
saved. 

[The accompanying photogra 
yperator doing a “clean job 
thus eliminating the necessity 
work afterwards. When a tree é 
the operator disengages t 
illowing the cutter-reel to sp 1 1 va 
is to suck the grass right in between the 
blades, then he works d 
reel spinning at full speed 1 he 
throws in the tractior lutcl twe t] 
handle grips and proceeds g 


away cutting. The 
gallon of gasoline per day 

+ + : 
Safety First in Mast Arms for 
Lighting Standards 


A lighting standard needs some trimming 
the lamp, a trimmer mounts his wagon and 
starts his work, an automobile skids or the 
driver calculates wrongly, the trimmer’s wagor 
is hit by the auto, the trimmer is knocked off 
his ladder to the ground—these are the fact 
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i For the Small Town as well as the Big 


DeKalb fire apparatus built strong—durable. 
Conquers all conditions—all kinds of roads. 
Sticks on the job hour after hour and won’t 
“fall down”’ in the midst of a fire. 

Can be depended upon—and that’s what 


counts in fire apparatus. 
Write for interesting booklet on fire apparatus—free. 


‘| DEKALB WAGON GO., DeKalb, Ill. 
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EMPIRE FIRE HOSE SfANvUS THE TEST A SECOND TIME 


In New York Fire Department’s Test The Empire Hose Stood a test of 1000 Ibs. pressure without ayes ee 
October 19, r9t3 and on November 4, rors. Last test length was picked at random from 30,000 feet which had 
just been delivered to that city. Your city can have the same hose. Write us about it. 


EMPIRE RUBBER & TIRE CO. Trenton, N. J. 
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SAFETY-FIRST MAST ARM 


sometimes presented in law suits for damages, 
due to accidents resulting in loss of life o1 
limb. In other cases the trimmer is less free 
from blame; he forgot or neglected to throw 
the absolute cut-out and an accidental short 
circuit caused the shock which caused the in- 
jury. In either case the significant thing to the 
man who knows is that the company has not 
seen fit to adopt the sensible precaution of us- 
ing an automatic cut-out pulley and of dispens- 
ing with the necessity for having a ladder fol 
low the cleaner, 

This is especially surprising, since the newer 
method of cleaning lamps saves a great deal 
of time and money. The method is illustrated 
by the use of the Cutter safety-first mast arm 
shown in the accompanying picture. It is not 
necessary for the trimmer to mount a ladder, 
because the lamp may easily be lowered by a 
tug at the rope or chain. At the same time 
the standard automatic cut-out pulley with 
which it is equipped cuts off the circuit and the 
trimmer may handle any part of the lamp with- 
out fear of shock. Dangling wires are also 
abolished. These two features alone are in- 
valuable for safety and economy of labor. The 
trimmer adjusts the length of rope to his 
height and does the cleaning comfortably from 
the sidewalk if he wishes. The pole pulley is 
built inside the pole plate, and the cut-out 
pulley fits in a clamp which allows the rope 
to pass thru the pipe. 

This mast arm is manufactured by the 
George Cutter Company, 413 Notre Dame 
street, South Bend, Ind. 


+ + 
A Celebration 


On February 2 the technical staff of Wal- 
lace & Tiernan Co., Inc., celebrated by a dinner 
the five hundredth installation of that com- 
pany’s chlorine control apparatus. Many 
prominent water-works men and sanitarians 
were guests of the evening, and interesting re- 
marks were made dealing with the early days 
of chlorination and the first installation of 
W & T equipment. A souvenir menu illus- 
trated the growth of the organization. A pic- 
ture therein showed Mr. Wallace and Mr. 
Tiernan with the first chlorinator, and another 
showed a portion of the present staff with the 
five hundredth machine, mention being made 
of district offices in Chicago, Dallas, San Fran- 
cisco, and London. 


News| About Tires 

sehind the facts of the 
tremendous production 
ures by The Swinehart Tir 
& Rubber Company, of 
Akron, Ohio, lies _ the 
romance of a business that 
has grown from the littl 
corner shop I twelve years 
ago to a factory covering 
some &0,000 feet of floor 
space and still in need 
expansion 

It will be of interest to 
heads of city departments, 
annoyed with constant tire 
troubles, to know that this firm has placed two 
new tires on the market—the Hexagon tread 
and the Ribbed tread, and that it reports that 
the demand for these new tires has become s 
great that it is taxing their fullest capacity and 
causing them to look around for more available 


j 





HEXAGON AND RIBBED TREAD TIRES 


factory space. The tires are hand-made pro- 
ducts, in keeping with the policy of the com- 
pany, and the treads are distinguished for many 
qualities, among which is beauty. They are 
shown herewith. The design is that of a black 
top with a maroon side-wal! with a white stripe 
between the red and the black. This produces 
a distinctive effect. The company has added 
1,500 miles to its guarantee, so that the Hexa 
gon and the Ribbed tires are guaranteed for 


5,000 miles. The price of the tires has been 
placed on a reasonable basis 
+ + 


New Westinghouse Plant 


Announcement has just been made by the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany that the plot of ground recently pur- 
chased at Essington, near Philadelphia, will 
form a new industrial center for the Westing- 
house Electric interests. The site embraces 
about 500 acres, with a frontage of approxi- 
mately one mile on the Delaware River. Addi- 
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PREPAREDNESS 


is Just as important in Road and Street building and maintenance, as in an) 
other line of work. 


equipment on hand to begin work when the weath- 
er conditions are right. 


The Champion Pressure Distributor 
applies light oils and dust layers in any quanti 
ties desired. Distribution is even and _ perfect. 
Tank holds 600 gallons. Machine is simple, 
Champion Pressure Distributor (durable and easily operated. 





The Monarch Tandem Roller 
is endorsed by the leading road and street 
builders in the country. Powerful, durable 
and serviceable. Made in 5, 6,9 and 10 
ton sizes. Shipped on trial and _ fully 
guaranteed. 





Monarch Tandem Roller 


Heating 
Kettles 


We make portable 
heating kettles in 
many different 
sizes, from 50 to 
500 gallons capa- 
cities. Furnished 
in either two or 
fourwheeled styles. 


We furnish every 
appliance needed 
in making and re- 
pairing modern 
roads and streets. 





| Catalogue free. 


Two- Wheeled Portable Heating Kettle Write today. 
50, 100, 150, 200, 300 and 500 gallon capacities 


THE GOOD ROADS MACHINERY COMPANY, Kennett Square, Pa. 


51 When writing to Advertisers please mention Tuz American City. 


Preparedness means having the right kind of 
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tional transportation facilities will be afforded 
by tracks from the Pennsylvania and Phila- 
delphia and Reading railroads. 

This new center will be devoted to the pro- 
duction of large apparatus The first group 
of buildings will be for power machinery, prin- 
cipally steam turbines, condensers, and redu 
tion gears. The initial development will 
in the neighborhood of $5,000,000 or $6,000,000 

ccupying about one-fifth of the area of the 
entire plot. The group will consist of the fol 
lowing buildings: two large machine shops, .an 
erecting shop for heavy machinery, forge shop, 
pattern and pattern-storage shop, and power 
house. Work will begin on these as soon as 
satisfactory building contracts can be let. 

+ + 


Stopping Waste in Water Systems 
The reduction of waste in water systems is 
being given more and more emphasis. The 
enormous quantities of water necessary in our 
urban sig and the dangers of bursting 
ipes have aroused a prejudice against ineff 
cient water aide equipment, not only from 
the point of view of economy but from that 
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STUDEBAKER TRUCK USED 


A Notable Portfolio of Municipal 


and County Vehicles 
The Portfolio of Public Works Vehicles, 1s- 
sued by the Studebaker Corporation, of South 
3end, Ind., is a publication which no reader 
forgets. It is not a catalog nor a book of in 


FOR GARBAGE COLLECTION 


formation. Jt contains hardly a 


printed matter. It is striking, however 
cause of some dozen large, artistic col 
showing Studebaker trucks in the var s field 
of municipal service. One of these is 
duced here with The covers of the portf 
front and back form one picture 2 reet 
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THE 


PORCELAIN 
stand alone in their field—the one and only one absolutely 


OF EVERY CHARACTER 
ENAMELED 
dependable sign product. 











FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
BAIN 
sIGns  !RON 


" GUARANTEED 
‘“‘BALTO” Guaranteed Porcelain Enameled Iron Signs 








These signs are made of the finest grade of vitreous Porcelain Enamel 
fused on specially processed iron at a temperature of 1600 degrees Fah- 
renheit—each color separately fused. 


‘“‘BALTO”’ Signs, exclusively, are fitted with 

non-corrosive metal sleeve eyelets—this NN 
0) feature protects the enamel at this point r ine 

ANGER and adds another: distinctive element of Keg ; Mier 

finish to our signs. Pp 

5000 vouts a Z Our 

e produce every possible character of municipal 

\y signs—any size, shape, color combination or design. 

p a obligation our Service Department will 

leased to submit sketches and quotations. 


ES S? 64 ha itionally, we will send FREE, at our qo. 
Ny to any authorized purchasing official or aw Be 

\ wus E useful and attractive sample of finished Porcelain 
? Enameled Iron. Write Department C. 


The Baltimore Enamel & Novelty Co. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


TAY y 


BF: PITAL, ral WS Gy 


UNNECESSARY NOISES) ~ 4p, 
PROHIBITED | .? = KS 
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width, portraying in colors “Chicago’s Lake The R. E. Taylor Corporation will control 
Front from the Tower to the Blackstone,” and exclusively both wholesale and retail sales 
if one grieve that so fine a reproduction can- ll service stations of the Gramm-Bernst 
not be framed in the form in which it appears, truck in the states of New York. Cor 
one is soon cheered up by the announcement Rhode Island, Massachusetts. New Ha 
inside that, on request, a handsomely framed Maine, Vermont, New Jersey, Penns 
copy of the cover will be sent free of « harge to Le laware, Marylar d, and in the District 
the recipient of the portfolio. Columbia. Executive offices have be n est 
The remaining color plates show scenes in lished in the Brokaw Building, Broadway a 
which Studebaker trucks are used in sprink- Forty-second street, New York. The rp 
ling, flushing, oiling and cleaning streets and ration will give “service” to every motor truck 
roads; collecting garbage and street refuse, buyer, on the basis of actual cost At tl 
etc. It will be to the interest of every officia end of each year every dollar of profit 
of a municipality or county, if he has any uss y the codperative service stations in N 
whatever for trucks in his department, to writ York, Boston, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, N« 
for this portfolio, Not only is it valuable for ind other important cities will be return 
its own content, but it contains also some post the actual cost coéperative basis, to cust 
cards ready to be sent, for the mere mailing of in exact proportion to the payments made 
which the official may obtain from the compat service station work. Profits will, there 
many other valuable publicatic ns containing be 1 ade on the largely increas¢ 1 sale ort 
data on street sprinklers, sweepers and flushers nd customers need no longer fear ¢ $ 
street cleaners’ carts, dump wagons, dump epair charges. On page 3 of this 
boxes, refuse wagons, road oilers, “Little Gen shown a Gramm-Bernstein dumping tr 
sprinklers, garbage wagons, harness. et sed in road building work 
+ + + + 
Objections Raised to Federal Aid Oiling and Flushing the Roads 
Road Act for Maintenance 
There has been compiled a set of complete Material relating to road oiling and flushing 
copies of stenographer’s notes of the discussion sent to THE AMERICAN C1 by the G 
which was held at the Eighth Annual Con Roads Company, Inc., of Fourteenth and 
gress and Road Show of the American Road Chestnut Streets, Kansas City, Mo., is of 
Builders’ Association on Regulation 8, Sectior interest to road officials and heads of street 
4, of the Federal Aid Road Act, which may | departments that the following extracts 
had upon application to the Secretary of the 1oted directly from articles ering tw 
Association, 150 Nassau Street, New York the main pieces of machinery manufacture 
The section alluded to, which is one of th by the company, the W I y 
rules and regulations of the Secretary of Agi iler and flusher 
culture, is as follows: When oil is put on the road eans of 
“No part of the money apportioned under UMP pressure, a continuous heavy, thi 
the act shall be used, directly or indirectly, t f oil becomes necessary, for in order 
pay or to reimburse a state, county or k | lire an even distribution of oil over tl 
subdivision for the payment of any premiun face the flow must be sufficient for ea 
or royalty on any patented or proprietary n to lap the other or meet exactly. W1 
terial, specification or process, or type of con is done, regardless of the temperatur 
struction, unless purchased or obtained on il when applied, you immediately 
open actual competitive bidding at the same or pores of the earth and prevent that wl 
at less cost than unpatented articles or methods ire endeavoring to accomplish,—penetrat 
equally suitable for the same purpose.” ecause the oil, if heavy enough to bind and 
lhe discussion on this regulation was pat give a perfect bond with the materi 
ticipated in by many prominent members of which it is applied, furnishes tight 
the American Road Builders’ Association jacket over the surface As the pores of 
The report of the discussion is illuminating on earth are full of air, the oil will not penetr 
many points. intil the air escapes; the air, being sealed 


+ + will keep the oil out; the oil will kly lose 
Gramm-Bernstein to Enlarge Plant is temperature, wit become 1 nd 


ind will thus prevent penetration, for 

and Form Eastern Sales Connection liance upon traffic to mix the oil with th 

An arrangement has just been perfected be The traffic will bre ik the crust form 1 by 
tween the Gramm-Bernstein Motor Truck nl over the surface and permit th rt 
Company, of Lima, Ohio, and the R. E. Taylor escape, and, if climatic nditions ire 1 
Corporation, of New York City, whereby the and the sun hot enough, a portion of tl 
latter concern takes over entire control cf the will penetrate and a spotted asphalt 
sale of Gramm-Bernstein trucks in the East will result 
This means that the manufacturing plant will ‘Tf the surface of the road i 
have to be greatly enlarged, and that many new __ hard, the greater portion of the oil applied will 
buildings will have to be erected to care for be evaporated, washed int the gutter or pi 
the increased business which will come as a up and carried away by trafh The d 
result of the new connections, dirt from other partions of the road which 
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A Fire Hose 


of unusually careful manufacture 


Wax and Para Gum Treated 


The lining is of fine Para Gum, hand made, 
four calendered, smooth bore or lap-jointed. 





















Circular balance woven, 
each strand of cotton Is 
treated to a bath of melted 
Wax and Para Gum, then 
cabled and woven into the 
jackets. 


Absolutely waterproof, 
making the ideal hose for 
fire departments. 


Treatment lubricates and 
solidifies the strands of cot- 
ton, assuring long wear. 

Made in all sizes 
1 to 6 inches inside diameter 


Fabric Fir Hse, 




















Swinehart 
Tires for Every Service 


are made in twenty-four different types, which 
cover every conceivable service to which a 
truck is subjected. 

“Swinehart Cellulars” are especially con- 
structed to safely carry ne Fire apparatus to 
the blaze at a high rate of speed. 

“Swinehart Ideals” are built to stand up 
under the heavy loads of your large municipal 
trucks. 

Send us your truck requirements. 


Your name and address brings you our illus- 
trated and descriptive literature. 


The Swinehart Tire & Rubber Co. 








BOWSER 


“CHIEF SENTRY” 
Gasoline 
Storage 
System 


Safe 
Durable 
Accurate 
Convenient 


The Widespread Use 
of Gasoline 


Makes it imperative that all com- 
munities insist that it be stored with 
greatest safety to all. 


BOWSER OIL and GASOLINE 
STORAGE SYSTEMS 


Have stood thousands of the most exacting 
tests, and today are acknowledged the stand- 
ard life and property protectors wherever 
gasoline is used. 


A Bowser Outfit is built for every need. 


Write today. 


S. F. BOWSER & C0., INC. 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 








| 


Sales Offices in Representatives 
AKRON, OHIO All Centers Everywhere 
53 When writing to Advertisers please mention Taz American Crrty. 
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be picked up, blown or in some 
manner placed on top of the oil 
that was not picked up, evap- | 
orated or washed away. This | 
dirt will be saturated by capillary 
attraction, because oil expands in 
the direction of capillary attrac- 
tion and will penetrate upward 
under such conditions. This will 
bring about a spotted, non-uni- 
form condition. 

“The condition can be avoided 
by our system of atomization. 
We heat and apply the oil at a 
higher temperature than other 
machines. Furthermore, by elim- 
inating pumps in the construction 
of our machine, we eliminate 90 
per cent of the trouble connected 


was not penetrated with oil will | 
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with road oiling. We eliminate 


also the necessity of applying ee SUSE Sa Sale SS ae Senee 


sheets of oil to the surtace, 

which is made essential when 

pumps are used, in order to acquire an even 
and equal distribution of oil. 

“Instead, we displace the oil, applying it to 
the surface in the form of mist, under 100 
to 125 pounds pressure. By so doing we ac- 
quire an even, equal distribution of oil to each 
square inch of surface, forcing it to penetrate 
instantly to a depth which with ordinary ma- 
chinery would take days or weeks to accom- 
plish. At no time do we apply oil heavy 
enough to close the pores of the earth and pre- 
vent penetration, because it is applied in the 
form of mist or vapor so as not to seal the 
pores. There will be no pools or puddles of 
oil when applied with our machine, as the 
horse tracks, ruts or lower portions of the 
road receive no greater amount than knolls or 
higher portions of the road. 

In describing its flusher, the company says: 

“There are four flushing nozzles, two di- 
rectly in front of the machine and one on 
either side, all of which are operated from the 
driver's seat by independent levers connected 
with each valve. The right hand nozzle in 
front throws the water to the left of the street 
and the left hand nozzle throws the water to 
the right side of the street, thus forming a 
perfect sheet of water and double washing 
eight feet of the center of the street. 

“The water displaced by our nozzles is a 
graduating stream. That portion of the street 
directly under the nozzle and extending out- 
ward to the curbing is washed with a stream 
of water ranging in width from the thickness 
of a thin knife blade to three-eighths of an 
inch. This is an important feature, as a uni- 
form stream of water may be sufficient for 
distant washing, but surplus and too powerful 
for close range washing. 

“With our nozzle, the water striking the 
pavement at close range is ample to carry 
the dirt from 4 to 6 feet, where it gradually 
comes in contact with a heavier flow of water 
sufficient to carry it a greater distance. This 
stream of water gradually increases until the 








COMPANY 


dirt and street accumulations have been car 
ried to the curbing, thereby getting the great 
est efficiency out of the water used by € 
mizing in the flow at close range and increas 
ing it for long range, while at the same tim 
protecting the street. 

“The rear nozzles are auxiliary nozzles and 
should only be used in extremely dirty streets 
where the front flushers fail to remove all 


street accumulations; in turning wrners for 
washing intersecting streets; in washing one 
side of the street at one drive, or where 


double washing is desired. This machine will 
wash from three to five residential blocks or 
one filling.” 

\ pamphlet describing these and other good 
roads machinery may be obtained on appli 
tion to the company. 


+ + 


A Big Letter About a Big Truck 


When you see it first, all folded up so neatly, 
you think that an architect has sent you a plan 
of his city, or that you have been sent a poster 
by a moving-picture house. You open it eagerly 
and, tho you find something totally different 
from what you expected, you are just as 
pleased with the novelty of it and you can't 
help but smile and read 

It is a short, crisp business letter, written on 
a sheet of paper not used in that size for cor 
respondence, to be sure; but then the com- 
pany has a big message to tell. One need not 
adjust his glasses to read instantly that it is 
from the Watson Wagon Company, of 30 West 
Center street, Canastota, N. Y. The company 
feels that the things it has to say about its 
100 per cent tractor truck are too important to 
be disregarded by anybody. It is not improb- 
able that many an official who reads the letter 
will note down that L, E. Burrell is the com- 
pany’s sales manager, and will write for 
further information. 
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MOTT LAMP POSTS 


STANDARDS OF MERIT 





Special Designs of Lighting Standards 
For Type C Lamps 


LAMP POSTS FOR ALL REQUIREMENTS 


FOUNTAINS 
Display and Drinking 


For PUBLIC SQUARES, PARKS, PLAYGROUNDS, Etc. 


ENTRANCE GATES, RAILINGS, SETEES 





CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION 


THE J.L.MOTT IRON WORKS 


Fifth Avenue and 17th Street, New York 














DETROIT LIKES | 
Pe F 


WIRED WITH SIMPLEX 

| First they installed 375,000 

| feet. 

} ©=6Then—300,000 feet more. 

i} Theremust be good reason 

}] ~-justask the Public Lightin ng 

} Commission in that City for 

} its opinion! Or ask US tor | 
a ‘D''—it giv ves all de- | 





Company 
ORANGEBURG, N, Y. 
ew York, Boston 
Chicago San Francisco 














New Buildings UNLLITE F REE 


of the | 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


SIMPLEX WIRE & CABLE @ 


MANUFACTURERS 
201 DEVONSHIRE ST. BOSTON 
CHICAGO = SAN FRANCISCO 





The finest st gt | in the world for use 
indoors and outdoors in all kinds of 
poother. 300 candle Ct 
Burns kerosene or 













truck gardeners — —you need dan 

4 -Lite. Write f xi- 5 
ritory. big money Ser epare' 
Acorn Brass Mfg. Co. 
946 Uni-Lite Bidg., 
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write for such printed matter as interests them 


Testing Creosote Oil. 

City and consulting engineers and public works 
boards using creosote oil as a preservative for 
paving blocks, bridge timbers, poles, etc., will be 
interested in the printed matter of the Republic 
Creosoting Company, 1416 Merchants’ Bank Build- 
ing, Indianapolis, thd. in which is described a 
simple method for determining impurities in 
creosote oils. 


Efficiency and Durability in Water Meters. 
The catalog of the Pittsburgh Meter Company, of 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., is a publication which every 
head of a water-works plant will find of interest. 
With the aid of reading matter data, cross sec- 
tions and diagrams, the various parts of the Key- 
stone & Eureka meters manufactured by the com- 
pany are clearly described. 


Sewer Inlets and Accessories. 

The difference between the congestion of sewer 
inlets in one part of the city and perfect service in 
another may be due to the type of sewer inlet 
used. Those interested in providing their munici- 
palities with modern sewer accessories should 
write to The Burch Plow Works Company, of 
Crestline, Ohio, for a pamphlet describing the 
many types of sewer inlets, manholes, cast iron 
culvert pipe, etc., manufactured by the company. 


Tandem Motor Rollers for Road Work. 

A folder issued by The Austin-Western Road Ma 
chinery Company, of Chicago, describes the essen- 
tial features and the special advantages of the 
tandem motor roller which so many road officials 
and contractors have found satisfactory. The 
brief but complete explanation on and the few 
pictures contained in the pages will find favor 
with all interested in road and pavement con- 
struction. 


Flowers and Plants for the Landscape 
Gardener. 
The 1917 Garden Book issued by Henry A. Dreer, 
of 714-716 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., will 
interest all municipal officials who have any con- 
cern whatever about the lawns and gardens in their 
departments. The catalog is full of information 
and illustrations about the many flowers, plants, 
shrubs, etc., which may be used in parks, water- 
works grounds, etc., and the fact that the 1917 
is the seventy-ninth annual edition is an in 
dication of the success which the publication and 
the company has enjoyed. 


Gasoline Arc Lights for Streets and Parks. 
A folder issued by the Acorn Brass Manufacturing 
Company, 426 South Clinton Street, Chicago, IIl., 
gives convincing arguments, as well as interesting 
facts concerning the Acorn gasoline arc light for 
municipal street lighting, and enumerates the many 
defects which it remedies, as well as the advan- 
tages which it offers to the wide-awake town whose 
administrators are looking for a good lighting 
system. 


A Recording Pitometer for Water-Works 
and Pumping Plants. 


The necessity for an accurate record of the actual 
daily and hourly supply is of first importance in 
a water-works plant if it is to be operated with 
the efficiency which prover city administration de 
mands. Water-works officials who are looking for 
devices which measure the flow of water with 
accuracy should send for the pamphlet. on the 
Cole pitometer system to The Pitometer Company, 
55 Duane Street, New York City. 





How They Do It in Other Places 


Valuable Illustrated Material, Statistics, etc., Regarding Methods, Materials and Appliances 
Public Improvement Work, Sent Free of Charge 
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Why Sterilize Water? 






for 


Ss 
= 
Manufacturers, engineers and others doing business with municipaliti invi ; 
rs, i i s icipalities are invi 
catalogues or circulars suitable for mention in these columns. Tas Amssscan Gore tined choos 
be mentioned when writing for this material, Offictals who check Bs 


over these ttems each month and 


will find this a convenient w i ir i - 
mation files up to date. t way of keeping their infor 


In a pamphlet with the title “Why,” the Wallace 
& Tiernan Company, Inc., of 137 Centre Street, 
New York City, discusses in succinct style the 
many reasons why water should not only be given 
the usual processes, but also be sterilized by the 
chlorine process, and outlines the dangers from 
potatos water to which the city often is subjected 
vecause of the failure of filter plants and other 
devices to clear the water of its impurities, 


Marchant Calculators for City Accounting. 


Absolute accuracy, simplicity and speed in opera- 
tion, noiselessness, lightness of weight and small 
ness of size, durability, these are the qualities 
claimed in a circular describing the ‘‘Pony Mar- 
chant,” the latest and most perfect of the calcu- 
lating machines manufactured by the Marchant 
Calculating Machine Company, of Oakland, Cal 
Officials in charge of the office administration of 
—— departments should send for this cir 
cular. 


Complete Mixers for Road Work. 


A large folder on equipment for road work, which 
will be of use to anyone working in this field, has 
been issued by The Jaeger Machine Company, of 
215 West Rich Street, Columbus, Ohio. It de- 
scribes principally the Jaeger mixers, which have 
been found so useful by many contractors and road 
officials, and which have long been known for 
their reliable service. 


Sewer Cleaning Equipment for Sewer De- 


partments. 

Sewer cleaning equipment for all types and sizes 
of city sewers and for all conditions of sewer con- 
gestion are described in a catalog issued by The 
Turbine Sewer Machine Company, of 197 Eleventh 
Street, Milwaukee, Wis. Many testimonial letters 
from cities which have used the machines and a 
good number of interesting photographs of difficult 
cleanings, etc., make the publication especially in- 
teresting to officials who have reason to think 
that their sewers need attention. 


Portable Asphalt Mixing Plants. 


Extension of bituminous road building into coun- 
try districts, remote from permanent plants, has 
created the need for easily portable asphalt-mixing 
plants. It is to meet this need that the Iroquois 
Works of The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 
has designed several types of plants, ranging from 
800 square yards to much larger capacity. These 
plants and their operation are described in an 
illustrated bulletin (No 2A) recently issued by 
the Iroquois Works, Buffalo, N. Y 


Fire Trucks and Fire Apparatus. 


A recent publication by The White Comnany, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, contains mate-ial that will be of 
special value to fire chiefs and fire department 
officials. It contains a number of excellent illus 
trations of the many types of fire apparatus which 
the company manufactures, and in addition some 
forty photographs of apparatus in use in various 
cities thruout the country. Reading matter in 
clear print accompanies the illustrations 


Expansion Joints for Roads and Streets. 


Number 1 of a series of poster cards on the 
“Elastite” expansion joints describes this product, 
which is manufactured by The Philip Carey Com 
pany, of 8 Wayne Avenue, Lockland. Cincinnati, 
Ohio. With little reading matter and with much 
compactness, the merits of this type of expansion 
joint are presented. 
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CLOW CASTINGS 


for 


FILTRATION PLANTS 


and 
WATER WORKS 


We are equipped to give you 
the best of service on all 
specials made of cast iron: 


Quick Shipment of 
CAST IRON PIPE 


can be insured by placing 
your orders now with 


JAMES B.CLOW& SONS 


Established 1876 
534-546 So. Franklin Street, CHICAGO 


Sales Offices 
New York Detroit St. Louis San Francisco 
Minneapolis Miw 


Works 
Chicago, Coshocton and Newcomerstown, Ohio 














An Ideal Road Surface 
Economically Maintained 


Roads are kept free from dust, with a 
smooth, hard surface that persistently 
resists traffic-wear and tear, by the 
application of SOLVAY. This mod- 
ern road-binder has repeatedly demon- 
strated how to maintain ideal road 
conditions at a low cost. 


SOLVAY 


Granulated 
Calcium Chloride 


assists the natural binding of the road- 
bed, causes it to pack firmly and form 
a durable and dustless surface. SOL- 
VAY is odorless, stainless—cleanly 
to use and easily applied by ordinary 
labor, without interference with traf- 
fic. Equally practical for country 
roads and city streets. Its use does 
away with the expense of sprinkling 
and materially lessens the cost for 
repairs. 


Write for free copy of the 
“Solvay Road Book.” 


SEMET-SOLVAY CO. 
10 Milton Ave., Solvay, N. Y. 
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Wire Fence for Parks and Playgrounds. 


The Wright Wire Company, of Worcester, Mass., 
has issued a pamphlet which shows the many 
uses of wire fence in municipal departments, and 
describes the strong, rust-proof product it manu 
factures. Among the many uses to which “Ex 
celsior”’ wire fences have been advantageously 
put are the protection of lawns, trees and shrubs 
in parks, cemteries and boulevards, the protection 
of children by enclosing the playgrounds, as cage 
tree guards and as guards for the waste baskets 
and garbage cans on municipal property 


Spraying the Trees in Spring. 

Now is the time when busy foresters, park supe: 
intendents and others who are in charge of the 
trees and plants of municipalities are making 
plans for the extermination of all insect pests 
which have not yet been reached by previous ap 
plications. In aid of these officials a pamphlet 
has been issued by the Bean Spray Pump Com 
pany, whose offices are at 15 Hosmer Street, 
Lansing, Mich., and 224 West Julian Street, San 
José, Cal. This pamphlet is full of pointers, 
photographs and intormation about a wide variety 
of hand spray pumps, power sprayers, light-weight 
nozzles and accessories- -in fact, about “everything 
for spraying. 


Sanitary Wire for Protection of Flower 
Beds and Lawns. 


The use of strong, sanitary wire fence for the 
protection of growing flower-beds in parks and 
landscape designs has been found advantageous 
by many superintendents of parks, as well as by 
landscape designers. Moreover, there is a grow 
ing movement on the part of civic bodies to have 
substituted for the unsightly and unsanitary 
wooden fences of their cities the clean, artistic 
wire fences. Those interested in the question will 
receive a folder of boiled-down information from 
the Cyclone Fence Company, Dept. 107, Wauke 
gan, Ill. 


Trees, Shrubs, Evergreens, Vines and 
Flowers. 


The spring catalog of Henry Kohankie & Son, of 
Painesville, Ohio, contains a complete list of trees, 
shrubs, evergreens, vines, roses and herbaceous 
erennials used in community plantings and parks. 
he list is arranged so that the officials in charge 
of spring planting may be able to see at a glance 
the species desired and the price quoted. 


Indiana’s Concrete Roads. 


A history of the concrete roads in Indiana and of 
the use of reinforcing in these roads with Kahn 
armor plates and road meshes, etc., is described 
in a pamphlet distributed by Department C. 43 of 
the foanted Concrete Steel Co., of Youngstown, 
Ohio. Excellent road and construction views are 
included that will be of especial significance to 
the county or city official who is thinking of re 
inforcing for concrete roads. 


Handbook on Concrete Construction. 


An instructive book of 96 interesting pages, full 
of valuable information and advice about cement 
and concrete work is being distributed free by the 
Alpha Portland Cement Company, of Easton, Pa 
Its beautiful Art Envelope No, 2, containing 
views of distinctive concrete structures, is also 
being sent free to those interested. 


Tractors and Trailers for Road and Paving 
Work. 


The least that can be said for a hauling job on a 
municipal undertaking is that such an impersonal 
matter as the service of the tractor and the 
trailer should be relied upon, for other difficulties 
will crop up that are less preventable. That 100 
per cent Watson tractors and trailers can he 
counted on in any activity is the message which a 
folder issued by the Watson Wagon Company, of 
30 West Center Street, Canastota, N. Y., brings 
with the aid of facts and illustrations. 


Road Machinery and Equipment for Repair 


and Maintenance. 
For building and maintaining good ro 








x 
up-to-date machinery is necessary, and th 
othcial who places too much emphasis on his old 
fashioned log road drag as a tool probably has 
yet seen the bigness of his problem. A par ‘ 
on the “Panama Line” of road machinery, mat 
factured by The F. B. Zieg Mfg. Company, 
Fredericktown, Ohio, will convince y ske 
that for efficient service efficient equipmer 
necessary. Among the machines described a 
illustrated in this handy little pat t are 


graders, drags, culvert pipe and entendonn. 


Lawn Mowers for the Hard-to-Please 


Officials. 


The pamphlet on lawn mowers issued by the Penn 


— Lawn Mower Works will be welcomed 
by all as a highly artistic trade publication Phe 
park and cemetery officials, however, as well as 
others in charge of memneieis al property, will find 
special attraction in the clear specifications and 
descriptions accompanying the color plates, ana 


will recommend to others that they send to the 
company at — 35 North Twenty-third Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., for its pamphlet on the many 
types ot lawn mowers and accessories man 

factured. 


Valuable Guide on Playground Equip- 
ment. 
The Fred Medart Manufacturing Compas y ot St 


Louis, Mo., is sending free to everyone interested 
in plz ayground apparatus its iliaetrated Book 
“W.” This is a recognized guide on playground 


equipment and is of infinite value to those et 
gaged in this work, 


“The Culvert—The Very Heart of Highway 


Construction.” 


Under this title, a folder by The Cast Iron Pipe 
Publicity Bureau, of I Broadway, New York City, 
makes a vigorous plea for the use of the best ma 
terial for culverts, so that the road may prove 
of permanent service, and at the same time de 
seein the advantages of cast iron pipe for such 
use. Specifications and pictures are included in 
its pages, 


Meter Boxes and Meter Testers. 


The 1917 Preparedness Bulletin of the H. W 
Clark Company, of 130 South Seventeenth Street, 
Mattoon, IIl., contains descriptions and illustra 
tions, as well as specifications, prices, etc., of the 
many accessories manufactured by the company, 
which include boxes, covers and lids, meter testers 
meter coupling yokes, leak indicators, valve boxes 
and housing, iron collapsible forms, ete 


Paving with Grouted Granite Blocks. 


A paper on “The Repaving of Broad_ Street, 
Elizabeth, N. J., with Grouted Granite Blocks,” 
read at the Twenty-third Annual Convention of the 
American Society of Municipal Improvements, has 
been published in pamphlet form, and may be ob 
race by those interested from the Gr: ant te Paving 
Block Manufacturers’ Association of U , Inc., 54 
Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 








Power Pumps for Water-Works and Sew- 


age Pumping. 

It is difficult to give a short summary of the many 
features of the new catalog H, issued by The 
Deming Company, of Salem, Ohio. It is a book 
of almost 200 pages, replete with material on the 
power pumps manufactured by the company, with 
a great number of excellent illustrations, many 
tables of specifications, etc., and it contains every 
kind of pump in which a water-works official or 
city engineer may be interested. 


Flowers for Parks. 


A great variety of flowers and plants suitable for 
parks and landscape gardening are described and 
illustrated in a catalog issued by The Waener 
Park Nursery Company, Box A, Sidney, Ohio. 
Park Superintendents will find the pamphlet in- 
valuable for spring planting. 
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Road near Vienna, Va., treated with Atlantic H. O. Asphalt 


Ty 


Prolong the Life of Macadam Roads 


Protect them from the wear-and-tear of traffic which 
nowadays is heavier than they were built to stand. 


Atlantic H. O. Asphalt 


(Applied Hot) 





has been applied to the roadway pictured materially affected by atmospheric changes. 
above and is giving full satisfaction under 
most severe conditions. Many other town, Applied by the Atlantic Refining Com- 
country and _ state pany’s modern equip- 
highways bear testi- ment, under the direc- 
mony to its superb tion of experienced 
adaptability in pre- operators and super- 
venting  disintegra- visors. Specific infor- 
tion. mation as _ regards 
Atlantic H. O. As- quantities required, 
phalt is refined from methods of applying, 
pure Mexican Mal- etc., gladly supplied 
tha (liquid asphalt), to highways officials 
live, tough, and not and contractors. 





“The Atlantic Highway Digest,” published in the interests of good roads, 
contain valuable information which will interest you. Write for it. It is free. 


The Atlantic Refining Company 


Philadelphia Manufacturers of Atlantic Asphalts Pittsburgh 
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